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FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1878. 


The Railway Car Accountants’ Association. 





The Committee on Publication, Mr. T. M. Luce, of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, and Mr. A. W. Briggs, of the 
Illinois Central, have issued the following abstract of the 
proceedings of the third annual meeting, which was held in 
New York, May 26 and 27 - 

Geo. W. Jones, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was elected 
President ; Geo. K. Cooke, of the Erie Railway, was elected 
Vice-President ; F. M. Luce, of the Chi & Northwestern 
Railway, Secretary ; A. W. Briggs, of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Assistant Secretary. 

The following subjects were presented for discussion : 

First.—What is the sense of the convention as to the best 
method of paying for car service ? 

Second.—The exchange of daily junction reports. 

Third.—W hat is the best form of making daily junction 


— ? 
‘ourth.—The exchange of daily mileage and movement 
reports. 

‘ifth.—What is the best form of making daily mileage 
and movement reports / 

Sixth.—Cannot the number of mileage reports made to 
line managers be reduced ? 

Seventh.—Cannot the number of initials and amount of 
lettering on cars be reduced ?¢ 

PRighth.—Is it advisable to have the names of parties in di- 
poe Paar ss of car records put in the Official Railway 

wuide ? 

Ninth.—As lines cannot reciprocate in the matter of mak- 
ing reports, should they not furnish the proper blanks, sta- 
tionary, and postage stamps ? 

Tenth.—Ifa foreign car is destroyedor disabled, would it 
not be advisable to notify the car accountant of the road 
owning the car of the fact at once. 

Mr. J. T. Rigney, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, read 
an article favoring the plan of charging per diem for the use 
of cars as follows : 


MR. RIGNEY’S PAPER ON PAYMENT FOR CAR SERVICE. 


The car service question is a vexed one. The use of cars 
has always been unsatistactory, and will continue so to be 
as long as the present system of usage exists—under which 
neither protection nor penalty is afforded. 

Mileage, as reported, is now the prevailing pay for use of 
cars in all cases. Under the present mode of usage, the cus- 
tom of appropriating foreign cars to local service causes so 
many detentions that much mileage cannot be made, and 
ths question arises, does it pay owners to it their cars 
to gofrom home? If it does not y, while business de- 
mands the interchange of cars a plan must be sought and 
used that will pay owners, and that will, at the same time, 
be true, and remove every doubt and suspicion from re 


Ports, and be a preventive of detention to cars. 


Mileage allows nothing for idleness, though a car remains 
on a siding for months, and there being no remedy under 
the system, agents and consignees disc’ cars at their 
pleasure, managers move them at their convenience, because 
they pay nothing for a month’s idleness, but do for a day’s 
run. either protection of penalty is given under the mile- 
age system, both of which are certainly necessary. 

Ifa caris damaged or destroyed on a foreign road, the 
road is responsible for its value, by repairs or payment. 
There is no good reason why detention should not have pro- 
tection also. Wherea car is destroyed on a foreign , it 
is often left to the owner after lapse of a long time through 
search to learn of it. During the time between destruction 
and restoration, the owner does not receive one cent. The 
loss of time is entirely at his cost. Months —— be- 
fore the matter is adjusted. Does — one doubt that prompt 
settlement would be made if a well defined obligation was 
in existence to compel it ? 

The remedy can only be through a per diem rental for cars. 

6 constant movement of cars homeward would ensue. 
Every manager would keep foreign cars moving; all roads 
would be willing to let their cars from home, because 
they would know that they would get paid for their absence, 
and they would get back at the earliest moment possible. 
By the per diem plan, every road will know every day its 
car service earnings, out of which it cannot be defrauded. 
Mileage clerks and reports can be dispensed with. 

Mr. Rigney offered the following propositions : 

ist. That a uniform and adequate pay for car service is 
necessary to a just compensation to owners of cars passing 
to other roads. 

= That a rate per day for such service, is the most equit- 
able. 

3d. That the pay shall be for the entire absence of the 
cars. 


e A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr, Rigney for the ad- 
ress. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the members of this convention form into 
a permanent organization, which shall hereafter be known 
as ‘“‘ The Railway Car Accountants’ Association,” and that 
a committee be appointed, who shall prepare a constitution 
and by-laws, and have them ready to present at the next 
annual meeting. i 

Resolved, That since separating the line car enae into 
a accounts, according to the ownership of such cars, 

ids materially to the work of car accounting, and that 
since by reporting individual mileage of cars, line man- 
agers have all necessary information, therefore, that it is the 
sense of this meeting that the line managers be requested to 
separate the mileage as they may see fit. F 

esolved, That the publishers of the Travelers’ 
Railway Guide be requested to add a column under their 
Official list of officers in charge of car service accounts, the 
following, viz.: ‘“‘Name of persons to whom car tracers 
should be sent.” 

Resolved, That the sense of this convention impels the 
conviction that the adoption of a awake me of ——— 
would be highly advantageous to all desiring to e 
the most of their equipment. The object of this resolution is 
to call the special attention of managers to this subject, and 
to recommend that they authorize and instruct their repre- 
satatires at = _— meeting — notations to vote = 

payment of a demurrage o cents iem, or su 
other rate as they may deem a proper equivalent for the use 
of their cars, for each and every car that may be at 
any given point longer than one week, unless a good and 
sufficient reason can be given for such detention, which 
‘case no demurrage shall be charged or paid. 

Resolved, That when a foreign car is destroyed on any 
road, the car accountant of the road on which the car was 





destroyed shall notify by special report the car accountant 


of the road — ear of such destruction. 

Resolved, That the committee appointed to prepare topics 
for discussion for the next convention have two h 
copies of the same printed and sent to the representatives 
of the different thirty days prior to the time of the 
meeting of the convention. 

The following resolution was offered : 

That this convention indorse the ‘Junction Exc 
Reports,” and that as representatives of the several 
agree to commence the use of the same July 1, 1878, if 

ible, and that the representatives of all authorized 

commence this report at the time specified furnish to the 
Secretary of the convention their names, with the names of 
the roads they represent. 

To this the following amendment was offered and carried : 

Resolved, That in connection with the ‘Junction “. 
—, it is the sense of this convention that the “ y 
Individual Reports” present advantages and benefits su 
rior to those of any other m heretofore in practice, and 
that it is to the interest of all roads to adopt and use it. 

The vote stood as follows : 


In Favor of the Combined Report 40 Yeas. 

Atlantic & Great Western, Cleveland & Mahoning Val- 
ley—A. W. Davies, Car Accountant. 

misville & Nashville, South & North Alabama, Glasgow 
Branch—H. T. Curd, Auditor. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana, Cin., Richmond & Fort Wayne, 
Traverse City Branch—D. W. Mooar, Car Accountant, 

Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans, Mississippi & Tennes- 
see, Vicksburg & Meriden—S. B. McConnico, Auditor, 

Michigan Central, Detroit & Bay City—S. C. Annable, Car 
Accountant. 

New York Central & Hud. R., New York & Harlem—D. 
W. Tuthill, Auditor. 

Columbus & Hocking Valley, Columbus & Toledo—Geo. C. 
Mather, Car Accountant. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern, Cleveland, Columbus, Cin. 
& Ind., Cincinnati & Springfield—Geo. H. Weeks, Car Ac- 
countant. 

Union Tank Line—H. R. Payne, Car Accountant. 

Red Line—F. B. Hannis, Car Accountant. 

Green Line—R. C. Robinson, Car Accountant. 

Canada Southern Line—W. H. Alport, Car Accountant. 

Great Western Despatch—J. Farnsworth, Car Accountant. 

Hoosac Tunnel Line—J. N. Fuller, Car Accountant. 

Indianapolis, Bloom. & Western—E. P. Miller, Car Ac- 
countant. 

Illinois Central—A. W. Briggs, Car Accountant. 

Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago—C. H. Rockwell, Auditor. 

Missouri Pacific—C. A. Fisk, Car Accountant. 

Mineral Point—A. W. Cobb, Auditor. 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern—M. Sweeney, Car Ac- 
countant. 

Eastern—C. H. Palmer, Jr., Car Accountant. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—E. Matthews, Car Ac- 
countant. 

Chicago & Alton—J. P. Moore, Car Accountant. 

Erie—G. K. Cooke, Car Accountant. 

Euro & North American—W. H. Harlow, Auditor. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland—C. L. Williams, Car 
Accountant. 

Petersburg, of Virginia—L. E. Clark, Auditor. 

Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia—W. W. Haley, Car 
Accountant. 

Against the Combined Report 27 Nays. 
Baltimore & Ohio—J. T. Rigney, Car Accountant. 
Pennsylvania—G. W. Jones, Car Accountant. 

Boston & Albany—A. J. wy Car Accountant. 

Canada Southern ae toed Car Accountant. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—G. E. Weir, Car Account- 
ant. 

Chicago & Northwestern, West Wisconsin—F. M. Luce, 
Car Accountant. 

St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, Terre Haute & In- 
dianapolis—H. G. Sleight, Car Accountant. 

Grand Trunk—Jno. Hunt, Car Accountant. 

Detroit, Lansing & Northern—J. F. Reekie, Car Account- 


ant. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh—F. A. Saunders, Car Accountant. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey—Sam’l , Car Ac- 
countant. 
United Railroads of New Jersey—D. W. Powell, Car Ac- 


countant. 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago—W. J. Neison, Car Ac- 
countant. 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois—Wm. Gibson, Car Accountant. 
Northern Central—H. F. Woodward, Car Accountant. 
Philadelphia & Erie—J. W. Bone, Car Accountant. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Indianapolis & Vin- 
cennes—H. N. Eastman, Car Accountant. 
Philadelphia & Reading, Reading & Columbia—A. J. 
peese, Car Accountant. : 
Baltimore & Potomac, Alexandria & Fredericksburg—J. 


pe- | sheet of experiments on the value of dead grates. 


Tests of Passenger Locomotives on the Chillan 
alcahuano Railroad. 


{A paper by John E. Martin, Master Mechanic of the Chillan & 
Talcahuano contributed to the Committee on Loco- 
motive Tests of the Master Mechanics’ Association, and sub- 
egy a report at the convention in Richmond, Va., 

ay 16, 1878. 








(Continued from page 270.) 


Concepcion, Chile, 8. A., March, 1878. 
To the Committee of Locomotive Tests, Master Mechanics’ 
Association : 
EXPERIMENTS WITH DEAD GRATES.—Engine No. 9. 


Since the analysis of the work done by the steam in the 
passenger engine would not be complete without some re- 
marks on the cost of obtaining it, I to present inclosed 
Inclosed 
sketches very clearly show the different arrangements tried. 

The coal used, with the exception of that in Experiments 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, was taken off the same pile, under cover 
and fresh mined. It was an inferior quality of Chile coal, 
containing a very 1 percentage of slate and clinker. 

Dead-plates are hoon. more efficient with coal, such 
as was used in Experiments Nos. 69 and 70, but the accom- 
panying sheet will show that even with bad coal, great liber- 

ies may be taken with the live grate of a locomotive with- 
out increasing the consumption of fuel or injuring the steam- 
ing capabilities of the engine. 





“EXPERIMENTS WITH DEAD PLATES,’ ENGINE NO. 9, CHILLAN &@ 
TALCAHAUNO R. R. 


Scale 1 in. = 1 foot. March 1878. 


Ave. No. of 
lbs. of water 
evap'rat'd p'r 
Ib. of coai, 
Fig. No. 1.—Total area of grate in sq. feet........ us 
Area of line grate “ “ 
“ dead “ “ “ ~ 


“ 


* air openi in sq. 








Fig. No.2.— “*  “ line grate in sq. feet 
“ air openings in sq. 
Fig. No.3.—“* “ line grate oi. 
“ “ air openings ~*~ 
Fig. No.4.—“ “ = -y oat nh mi 
“ air openings “ “ 
Fig. No.5.—“  “ line grate a 
“ “ air openings * ** 
Fig. No.6.—‘“* “linegrate “ “ 
“ air openings “ “* 
Fig. No.7.— “  ™ line grate m-0h 
“ “ air openings “ o 
Fig. No.8.— “ “linegrate “ “ rh 4 ] 
“ “ air openings “ “ aS 75 ‘ eee eee eee 
By line grate is meant the bars and openings—as in . 1, for 
grate bars 3 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 2in., and for dump grate, 2 ft. 8 in. 


x 6in. The openings of grate bars are 7-16 in. bars. and those 
of dump grate 4 in. 


Fig. 1. shows the usual arrangement of the fire-grate of 
the passenger engines. 

Fig. 2. A dead-plate 12 in. broad was placed at the back 
end of the grate, as recommended in the Railroad Gazette 
of Aug. 10, with an improvement in the evaporative results. 
Exhaust nozzles, double, were 31% in. diameter. The engine 
steamed quite as well as formerly. 

Fig. 3. Here the dump grate is also dead. With this ar- 
rangement the engine did not steam well, nor were the re- 
sults so = The nozzles were reduced to 3 in., but with- 
out any improvement. 


4. In this trial the back-plate was removed, and the 

ts improved. Although the area of live grate is about 
equal to No. 2, the results are not so } 

in this experiment, 


Fig. 5. The dump te is open 
| ge each, were placed down the 


but two dead-plates, 6 
middle of grate. e engine steamed well, better than with 
No. 4, although the area of live grate is considerably less. 
ig. 6. One dead te was removed, as shown, but with 
little effect either on the evaporative or steaming qualities 
of the locomotive. 
Fig. 7. 1s similar to No. 2, with the addition of 6 in. dead 
late down the middle of grate. This arrangement gave the 
best results, as will be seen in the sheet of experimen‘*s. The 
consumption of coal per minute is about 7 lbs., or nearly 14¢ 
Ibs. per square foot of live grate. 
. 8 was used in experiments with Puchoco coal, Nos. 
68, 69 and 70. This isa very superior quality of coal, not 
excelled by any coal that has tried on this railway, and 
I believe equal to any coal in the world for locomotive boil- 
ers. It is a very quick steaming coal, never cakes or clink- 
os has a very soft coke, and contains little or no ash. The 
“Veta Chica” sample contains 8,400 English cubic feet of 
per ton, with an illuminating power of 19.82 candles. 
cS bnalysis is inclosed. A iarity of this coal is the 
large amount of oxygen it contains. 






































A. Wilson, Car Accountant. Lae <i <i) 3 
Alleghany Valley, Pittsbargh, Titusville & Buffalo, Buf- gf | § g35 BSE | 8s | 4 

falo, Corry & Pittsburgh—J. W. Reinhart, Car Accountant. ce | & | Sze if 8 Fee | kee 
C. P. Chesebro, Car Accountant, Wal Railway, de-| Opexina or Fine) 32 4 ped F “ BRE |: rf 

clined to vote. Door. : | my BO |: 

Mr. McConnico made an explanation in to the :& 5 Be, hie 33° iB 
resolution and amendment with reference to ‘ Junction and ; & | Fee | sek pee): 8 
Individual Reports.” He stated that after consultation with eee |P¥8\ B48]: Fe 
a number‘of the members voting in favor of individual ~~) re Tet eters 
mileage, he had ascertained that it was their intention to deg. F 
send the combined junction and individual = to all! 4 inches.......... 140 1 2, | 95 | 730 | 400 
roads, including those who only reciprocated by the junction | 4 inches ......... 140 2.400 | 27 | 800 | 440 
reports. 4 OB... ese sees 148 I 2,620 30 | 870 | 400 

RESOLUTIONS. 4 inches.......... 140 2,370 27 790 | 400 
? | ¢ € 
upon a uniform bank eee ee 
” and “ Junction Exchange ” and that line | 5 inches.......... 160 2,300 | 26 | 960 
be uested to furnish ‘and envelopes of | 5 inches.......... 168 2,660 30 | 1,120 410 
—— = eer i Toate ale 5 inches...... ... 204 | 2'340 | 27 | ‘980 440 

Tectved, That # vote of thanks be extended to the pro- 
prietors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel for the many courtesies 
received, also a vote of thanks to the Committee of Arrange- 


ments, and to the officers of the present convention. 

wed, That this convention adjourn to meet at Chi . 
Wednesday, April 23, 1879, at 10 o’clock, a. m., and 
Secretary 


requested to send out notices of invitation at | 


the r time 


e following tlemen were appointed as committee: 
Cemmittee to re Subjects for Discussion.—S. B. Mc- 
Connico, Chi , St. Louis & New Orleans; H. G. Sleight, 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute; ; Davies, Atlantic 
& Great Western; D. W. Tuthill, New York Central & 
Hudson River. ; 
Committee to Prepare Blanks for Combined Reports.—A. 


> tral; F. on a & North- : ce cond 
western; E. Matthe ' — & Quincy. 
Committee 0 Arrangements A. Ww. ois Cen- 


tral; ~. E. 4 Rock’ Island acific; Wm. 
Gibson, Chicago 

Committee to Prepare Constitution and By-Laws.—F. M. 
Luce, Chicago & Northwestern; E. Matthews, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; T. W. Mooar, Grand Rapids & Indiana. 








1,570 | 18 | 1,180 
1500 | 18 | 1190 
1/800 | 21 | 15420 
1.650 | 19 | 1,240 

















2,360 | 27 400 

2,640 30 660 
3 inches.......... 2,200 | 2 550 410 
132 2,500 | 28 0 











The percentage of clinker and ash shownin the experi- 
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ments is too high, being principally small coke that remained | 
on the dead-plates. 

With Puchoco coal the engine, with the arrangement of 
grate shown in Fig. 8, steamed remarkably well, even with 
the fire-door opened a much greater amount than is ordi- | 
narily used. ae 3) 

I believe better results would be obtained by increasing | 
the width of the fire-bars and reducing the openings to 
in. instead of 3 in. when burning this coal. 

The amount of air entering the fire-box is greater than the 
quantity that would enter through the openings shown, ag | 
to imperfectly fitting dead-plates and dump-grate—say 10 | 
per cent. more. 

The exhaust nozzles, during the experiments, became of 
different diameters, from the deposition of soot and se. | 
The ditference in steaming power between nozzles of 2% in. 
and 3 in. diameter was not very marked, and any irregular- 
ity in steaming was not due to the nozzles. | 

Diaphragm Plate.—In Experiments 1 to 38 a diaphragm | 
plate was used in the smoke-box, similar to that shown in | 
my last letter, but with a space of 6 in. between the edge | 
and bottom of smoke-box. A damper or sliding door cover- , 
ing an — of 31 square inches was placed about the 
centre of this plate, and, although useful for getting up steam, | 
it did not make any difference whether it was open or shut. | 

When the diaphragm plate was used the smoke-box was 
kept perfectly clean and free from cinders. | 

he engine steamed a little better without it. There was | 
no appreciable economy ————. its use. 

Baffle Plate-—In Experiments Nos. 55, 56, 57 and 58 the 
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baffle plate was not used. Its use appears to effect an econ- 
omy of about 3 per cent., although in former experiments I 
found it to effect a saving of 5 per cent. 

Without the baffle plate, or deflector, a great deal of smoke 
makes its appearancé at the mouth of stack and becomes a 
nuisance; we therefore consider a good long baffle plate in- 
dispensable. 

ire Door.—The height of the fire door is 12 in., and dur- 
ing the experiments it was opened from 3 to 4 in. A differ- 
ence of one or two inches in the amount opened makes no 
difference in the results, so long as the engine steams well. 
Below I give in a tabulated form the results of some experi- 
ments to ascertain the different amounts of air entering 
through various areas of door ——- 

The instrument used was a portable air meter, and I be- 
lieve perfectly reliable. It was held exactly in the door-way. 
I find that when held about two inches within the fire-box 
it indicates about 25 per cent. more than when held that | 
distance from the door on the outside. I cannot exactly 
state the cause of this difference, unless it be that there is a 
partial vacuum within the door caused by the draft, thereby 
decreasing the resistance offered to the revolving faces of 
the instrument. 

When running without steam the air enters through the 
door at the rate of 180 cubic feet per minute. 

Allowing 150 cubic feet of air as necessary for the com- 
plete combustion of one pound of coal, and say 50 per cent. 
more for the imperfect combination of the gases, we have 
1,575 cubic feet of air as the amount necessary for the com- 
bustion of 7 lbs. of coal per minute. Of this about 30 per 
cent., or 475 cubic feet, is required through the door. An 
pp of 3 in. gives 595 cubic feet per minute, with a 
speed of 31 miles an hour and a vacuum of } in. | 

The regular speed is only 28 miles per hour or less, which, | 








| oF SR oe 138 COPPER TUBES, 
am naa Bi tia | 2” INSIDE DIA. 





} 











with a lower vacuum, the average being % inch, would 
probably reduce the amount to 550 cubic feet, which is 
greater than the amount above stated. I think that Chilian 
coal requires much more air through the door than English 
coal, at least such has been our experience, and we find the 
opening of door from 8 to 4 in. to give the best results. 

The area of air openings of grate in fig. 7 is 1.60 square 
feet. If we “yh ore the air to enter this area at half the 
rate (owing to obstructions from coal and clinker) that it 
enters through the door, we will have 1.60 1,100 feet= 


| 1,760 as the number of cubic feet of air entering through the 
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bars. This appears to prove the area of the live grate as yet 
too + 

By adopting the same proportion in fig. 8, we obtain 1,430 
as the number of cubic feet of air enterin through the bars— 
somewhat less, attributable to the use of better coal. 

These rough calculations tend to show that at least 50 per 
cent. more air than the theoretical amount is required for 
the complete combustion of coal in the locomotive. 

Temperature of Gases in Smoke Boxw.—Two pyrometers 
were attached to side of smoke-box, one above the centre 
close to diaphragm-plate, the other below the centre in front 
of and about on a level with exhaust nozzles, 

Both were protected from the wind. 

The average temperature of the gases was 440° Fahren- 
heit, the highest observed temperature being 550°. The 
engine was then running about 43 miles per hour and devel- 
oping about 200 horse power. 

The lower pyrometer generally indicated from 20 to 25° 
higher temperature than the upper one while running. The 
temperature on arrival ata station falls to 380° and 400°. 
After starting, the temperature frequently fell from 20° to 
40°, and even more. Although the temperature of steam of 


Fig. 9. 








Chasiarer 


130 Ibs. pressure is about 347 degrees, the temperature in 
the smoke-box sometimes fell below that figure while start 
ing. This would show that too much air is admitted during 
the start by the stronger blasts, and that it would then be 
advisable to shut the fire-door and partly close the damper. 
a nozzles were 3 and 3% in., unless otherwise 
8s . 

In the experiments with the nger engines on this road, 
the only varying force with which we had to contend was 
the wind, and, as it is necessary to take it into consideration 
in testing improvements in valve motion, the experiments 
were made with two anemometers, which are considered 
perfectly reliable. Accompanying sketch shows the line of 
road, 621¢ miles, over which the trials were made, and the 
direction in which the wind blows. It will be seen that the 
prevailing or south wind strikes the train at a most unfavor- 
able angle. 

The line between San Rosendo and Chillan runs over ex- 
tensive —_— where the wind blows with equal force, and 
where there is no protection against it for the train. 

The speed, about 28 miles an hour or perhaps somewhat 
more, and the weight of the train, 200,000 lbs., being con- 
stant, the water used on five calm days is invariably the 
same and found to be for the up trip (San Rosendo to Chillan) 
191¢ in. of water, or 800 imperial gallons, and for the down 
= in., or 738 gallons. 

hen there was any wind, its force was measured in 
Bulues, Itata, Cabaero and Yumbel. Generally three obser- 
vations were recorded on the trip, and the water used care- 
fully measured on arrival in Chillan and San Rosendo. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH ANEMOMETER—NO. 6 PASSENGER ENGINE, 
CHILLAN & TALCAHUANO RAILROAD. 





lySiaSlon| «© |pklohion 
Bs Sele ‘3 3 
23) $8 /83| 32 58383 
Up or|#o: 7 $* | PS ie 15 a. 
DATE "go :Elge| 12 £2888) Observations. 
Down.) § = BBS : SS EORS 
| [peli fig| i Sy sk gs 
| _ is as F Es Sa! 
|Rei: BIBS) iF gry ee 
Jan. 1.°78, |\Down.| 8 (20%|11 | South. ...., 3 |... 
Jan. 3,°78.| ‘* | 73419568 = Op ep 
Nov. 28,°77.| “ [10 [2084/14 |S.West.|....12 | 1 
Nov. 30,°77.| “ |10 (21 (14 | South. |-°..|.... 1 eta atone 
’ | | “ Nozzles u 
Dec. 4, °77. | “ 10 1954/8 ae ~ by dirt to 23 in. 
Dec. 11, °77 *  /10%4/2014/11 a BT 
& ‘| . Not comparable 
Nov. 4,°77. | “ j11 |2436/26 a owing extra 
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size of exhaust nozzles, from the deposition of dirt and to 
extra delays or stops in stations. 


I accompany this with a diagram of the trains, but have | 


no time to make any remarks on the effect of a greater num- 
ber of cars, speed, etc., but leave this to the committee, 
Remaining yours sincerelv, JOHN E. MARTIN. 
Concepcion, Chili. 





The Basis of Payment for Car Service. 


{Paper read by J. T. Rigney, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
before the Car Accountants’ Association, at the Third An- 
nual Convention, in New York, April 26, 1878.] 


Mr. CHATRMAN: The car service question is a vexed one. 
The use of cars has always been unsatisfactory, and will con- 
tinue so to be as long as the present system of usage exists, 
under which neither protection or penalty is afforded. 

Especially to a company having a large equipment which 
is permitted to go from home is it non-paying as well as un- 
satisfactory. Not because all the miles may not be ac- 
counted for; but for the loss they sustain by the inattention 
given to foreign cars, whereby they remain from home in- 
stead of being promptly returned to owners. A remedy is 
needed for this inattention and detention, and one must be 
found that will prevent it. 

Mileage, as reported, is now the prevailing pay for use of 
cars in allcases. Under the present mode of usage, the cus- 
tom of appropriating foreign cars to local service causes so 
many detentions that much mileage cannot be made, and 
the question arises, Does it pay owners to permit their cars 
to go from home? If it does not pay while business demands 
the interchange of cars, a plan must be sought and used, if 
found, that will pay owners, and that will, at the same time 
be true and remove every doubt and suspicion from reports 
and be a preventive of detention to cars. 

Mileage allows nothing for idleness though a car remains 
on a siding for months, and, there being no remedy under 
the mileage system, agents and consignees discharge cars at 
their pleasure. Managers move them at their convenience, 
because they pay nothing for a month’s idleness, but do for 
aday’srun. Neither protection nor penalty is given under 
the mileage system, both of which I deem necessary. 

In the car service question as it stands to-day, suspicion is 
entertained by many that reports may not always be true, 
and a remedy is needed that will remove every doubt and be 
free from suspicion, and satisfy all that they are receiving 
and paying for what is just--no more and no less, To put 
the matter in a position that will not leave it optional with a 
reporter to make a true or false return, as he may elect, is 
my object in addressing you. 

From every standpoint of mileage pay and reports, in all 
the plans for miles run, however devised, in whatever way 
and however often reported, look at it as you will, there is 
a loophole to creep through and evade the law. 

Any car that is permitted to lie idle, or is detained, is 
through the neglect of an agent or the implied consent of the 
manager. The consent is undoubtedly with the belief that it 
pays the manager in some way; and the neglect is through 
indifference to the owner’s interests. If the manager re- 
ceives value for the car, the owner is entitled to the pay and 
the manager is responsible for the payment. The loss 
through indifference and neglect should not be borne by the 
owner of the car. 

If acaris damaged or destroyed ona foreign road, the 
road is responsible for its value by repairs or payment. 
There is no good reason why detentions should not have pro- 
tection also. I therefore offer a plan that will be effective to 
meet all requirements for prompt handling and movement 
of cars, besides having simplicity, honesty, economy and 
profit in its working. Simplicity, because of its mode of 
keeping and settlement; honesty, on account of every 
ear having an equivalent every day; economy, in its 
lessening expenses; and profit, in the greater production of 
service, 

If acar is destroyed ona foreign road, it is often left to 
the owner, after lapse of a long time, through search, to learn 
of it. During the time between destruction and restoration, 
the owner does not receive one cent, though months may 
elapse before the matter is adjusted; the loss of time is en- 
tirely at his cost. Does any one doubt that prompt settle- 
ment would be made if a well-defined obligation was in exis- 
tence to compel it? 

Sometimes, when a car is absent for a long time, investiga- 
tion shows that, after several swappings by foreign roads, it 
is on a siding used as a warehouse. The owner’s interest is 
lost sight of, and, at his cost, the car is waiting the conveni- 


ence or inclination of the consignee. Owner must wait; he | 


has no remedy. 

If the matter sought is only to think you get a knowledge 
of the location of a car for the satisfaction of believing it was 
atacertain point at a given time; or to take the chance of 
supposing that all the miles run are reported, and the only 
object is to get mileage earnings, we might stop just where 
we are and not pursue the subject; but, ‘hon h knowledge of 
the whereabouts of cars and the number of miles they run 
may be important, these are secondary to my object and not 
at all contemplated in my present view. I pass them and go 
beyond to an issue vastly greater in importance, that is not 
reached or reconciled by a mileage system, and to which, in 
comparison, the mileage revenue is insignificant. 

tailroad managers, like other men of business, are con- 
stant seekers of revenue, and, to increase it, not only by in- 
creasing their trade, but also by lessening the cost of getting 
it. Their endeavor is to make every source of revenue pro- 
fitable and to cutdown to the minimum everything that 
costs to procure it. With them, the problem is economy and 
profit. Their revenue is produced through the means of cars 
as necessary appliances; and their cost for cars to work their 
problem must, therefore, be brought to the lowest, while 
they must endeavor to make them bring in a constantly in- 
creasing revenue and to have no more than are sufficient for 
their business. To keep down the standard to this point is 
the gist of the matter. 

I remark that every thousand cars added to equipment 
costs say half a millionof dollars. The transportation busi- 
ness of the country may spring up to such a degree as to 
raise a cry for more cars, and demand is made for many 
thousands to be added to the combined equipment of the 
roads here represented. If, however, instead of getting 
these additional cars, it can be arranged so that the existing 
number can, by prompt handling and quick movement, be 
made to do the work of such increase, in addition to what it 
now does, there will be saved the cost of several millions of 
dollars in principal, several hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally as interest on this principal and the costof maintenance 
of the additional equipment—sums much greater than cen- 
turies of mileage would amount to. Then the problem is 
solved as far as itrelates to cars. 

This can be done through a per diem rental of cars. As a 
further economy, the number of lost car agents will become 
fewer on the pay rolls, while their number would increase 
in fact by superintendents going into the business. Every 
manager would be on the qui vive and keep cars moving. 
The constant .movement of cars homeward would ensue; 
and, if there were any idle ones on a road, they would be 
home cars at no cost, and at owner’s hands for emergency. 

All roads would be willing to let their cars go from home 
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because they would get paid for their absence, and know 
that cars would get home at the earliest moment possible. 

By the per diem plan, every road will know every day its 
car service earnings, out of which it cannot be defrauded. 
This knowledge will be independent of reports from other 
roads. All mileage clerks and reports can 
Every road will have to toe the mark and come to payment. 
Also, every road will know daily how much it owes for use 
of cars, and will always have some defense against over- 
charge: All this without cost of any kind. 

Every aspect of per diem rental is economy—to the bor- 
, rower a great one. I quote, as a showing, a car that ran on 
| a foreign road: 
POON Be O5 iink a Wp asieicctan seep oooh ens thentaes 117 miles, 
| - 25 * 
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| making 248 miles in six days ; but the car did not again 

move until the 17th, when it was given empty to a connect- 
{ing road. Fourteen days were consumed to make 284 miles. 
Ten of these days were idle ones. The road having the car 
| paid $2.13 mileage for it. Now, if instead of mileage, a 
rental was the paynient, the road, forced by economy, in- 
stead of holding the car 14 days would have ran the car the 
whole distance, 142 miles in one direction, in one day, and 
back again on another day. If it paid for the car on the 
day of receiving it, the rental would be received back again 
on the day of re-delivery, and, if the trip both ways was 
made in two consecutive days, the whole mileage of $2.13 
would have been saved to the road. The road would have 
received the freight earnings on its line, had the use of the 
ear, and paid nothing for it. So would it be in many cases, 
and managers would have to blame themselves if they had 
to pay more car hire than necessary, as the expense or econ- 
omy would depend entirely upon their activity in handling 
cars. 

Again, a road received a lot of loaded cars March 21 and 
delivered them to a connecting road on the 23d, the mileage on 
each being 255 cents. Under a per diem, say 50 cents, the 
money paid on the 21st would have been recGeived back on 
the 23d, leaving only one day to be accounted for (50 cents). 
| The road would have saved 205 cents oneach car. The road 
that received the cars on the 23d delivered to owners on the 
| 24th, paying 145 centson each. Under the per diem, the 
| entire amount would have been saved to this road. The 
road owning the cars would, apparently, be the losers to the 
amount of the difference; but would be fully compensated, 
through quick handling, in its additional freight capacity 
and consequent increase of equipment. 

Intermediate roads over which cars pass without halting 
would have the benefit of the freight earnings at no cost for 
car hire, because whatever it paid when receiving a car at 
one end would be received back again when delivering it at 
the other end. 

The question may be asked, Suppose a car has passed over 
several roads during its absence from home, how will you 
know how many days it was on each road (except from their 
reports), and how much truer and more reliable account will 
you then get than you would get of the mileage? I answer 
that I will not depend upon such reports. My reliance will 
be upon the plain rules of addition and subtraction (having 
the figures in my own hands) and multiplication to make up 
the divisions and of a 

Instead of paying for the use of cars according to miles 
run as reported, true or false as the report may be—and by 
which all roads are losers—~a pay per day is the only plan in 
which there can be no evasion; and by which every car 
| away from home will produce a revenue every day to its 
| owner. 

Some say it is necessary to hold empty foreign cars to be 
ready for trade when it springs up. ow often has the cry 
been wolf when there was no wolf? How often have empty 
cars been rushed for pressing demands, and when they 
arrived at point of demand there was no use for them be- 
cause of the fluctuations of business? This mis-sort of ar- 
rangement is costly to all roads passing the cars and can be 
done away with profitably. Under a well arranged and 
carried out plan this can be avoided, and more freights 
handled and sooner got to market, greater earnings would 
be derived and less car hire paid. Suppose a train consists 
of 20 empty cars the entire distance, and a cry comes for 
them and they go 800 miles. If you allow the modest sum 
of 50 cents a mile for the cost of the train, it costs four hun- 
dred dollars to get the cars to the cry, in addition to which 
the mileage is worth one hundred and twenty dollars. If 
there is no use for the cars when they arrive, the money has 
been thrown away, and the cry has hurt every road over 
which the cars passed by adding unnecessarily to their ex- 








mses. 
I submit whether it is better to put your empty cars out 
of your reach, to encumber sidings of other a and get 
nothing from them, or to have them at home at your pleasure 
for use, and ready for emergency and no less receipts for 
earnings; and, also, whether it is better for a road to have 
| empty foreign cars blocking its sidings for months, or to wait 
until cars are actually needed, and then procure them at a 
saving of the difference between per diem and mileage pay 
(more than 50 per cent.) in cost for their use, without count- 
ing their freedom from the incumbrance of their sidings ¢ 
Fias any one of you wore f investigated the subject of 
mileage pay in all its bearings of comparison? Do you know 
how many cents per day your cars ave away from 
home, and how many cents you pay for foreign cars on your 
line ? or, rather, do you know the difference between what 
you pay and what you receive per car per day ? I know that 
you think that three-fourths of a cent per mile settles up. I 
concede that you pay and get paid for every mile run; but 
do you know how much you pay and receive upon the aver- 
age days and miles in the time of absence for a day’s use of 
a car, what (making all cars equal) a car nets you? If you 
do not, I advise you that have many cars away from home 
to look into it and be enlightened. You that have few cars 
may have the use of other people’s for less than you now pay. 
| Mystory istold. Itis not one of bound fiction, printed 
| upon gilt-edged leaves; but a plain, unvarnished, condensed, 
| matter-of-truth history, to the consideration of which all are 
| invited—for there’s millions in it. 

| Lassume that managers are responsible for the use and 
| abuse of foreign cars; that they must take as much care of 
| them as of their own; that all cars are equal in value in ser- 
| vice. I therefore propose that car service ll, asa matter 

of economy and profit, be paid by all roads to their connect- 
| ing lines at a per diem rate upon all cars, foreign and home, 
| arriving to them, and collect in the same way on all cars 
| going from them. This will — and give a true settle- 
| ment upon the evidence of the difference between exc : 
| having to go for settlement only to the next-door neighbor, 
‘instead of running over the whole country to collect amounts 
| which are, in some instances, believed to be not true. Thus 

all roads will, in a manner, become owners of all cars—take 
| care of them and pay for them while in possession. Nobody 

will be hurt; no can escape. 

These links, coupled together, will form a chain stron 
| enough to hold the service of all cars with a lever that wi 
| prove an automatic brake applied to a = stock which is 
| at the present time belie be unreliable, figuratively. 
| They will tie it down with a joint that will know neither 
eadhion nor expansion, that no fuel—anthracite, bitu- 





dispensed with. | 
| ces 
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| 
| minous nor resinous—can raise steam enough to make a 
uge necessary; and will a true verdict give, according to 
the evidence, without the assistance of a returning board, 
or light reflected from an 8 by 7 glass on a narrow compro- 
mise of 3 and 2. A bell-punch will not be necessary to 
check ’em up—per diem being outside of all ring performan- 


I offer the following propositions: 

1. That a uniform and adequate pay for car service is nec- 
essary to a just compensation to owners of cars passing to 
other roads. 

2. That a rate per day for such service is the most equita- 


ble. 

3. That the pay shall be for the entire absence of the 
cars. 

4. That the receiving road shall be responsible for this 
pay. and shall pay to the road from which it receives the 
cars, 

5. That this pay shall be for all cars—home and foreign. 





The History of the Atlantic & Great Western. 





A correspondent of the Railway World gives the following 
sketch of the origin and the vicissitudes in the history of 
this railroad, whose later history is better known than its 
early history, recent as the latter is: 

It is as well that the American people should be enlight- 
ened with respect to this very much financed company. Its 
first prospectus was issued by Messrs. Haseltine & Powell, 
and other respectable London stock-brokers on Sept. 27, 
1860. Itsaid: ‘The line possesses extraordinary facilities 
for construction, having no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few | 
bridges, and no fences; avoiding the Allegheny Mountains 
on the south, and occupying the natural channel of trade 
between them and the lakes of the north. It traverses some 
of the most fertile portions of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the ‘Garden of Ohio.’ It passes through the large shire 
towns or centres of fourteen counties in the state of Ohio, 
with more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, and a taxable prop- 
erty of $260,000,000, and accommodates seventeen cities 
and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, heretofore with- 
out railway facilities.” 

The prospectus also stated that the contract cost of the 
entire undertaking was $37,000 per mile. As it is but 420 
miles long, the aggregate cost ought, therefore, to not have 
been over $15,540,000, At the present time the company 
has a funded debt of $59,000,000, and, as no interest has 
been paid thereon for four years, that debt is increased to 
about $76,000,000. Its share capital is $34,661,548, which 
runs its total capital account to upward of $100,000,000, 
It also has leased lines, rental trust bonds and Western ex- 
tension bonds and certificates outstanding to the amount of 
$12,731,500, upon which only a portion of the interest is 

vad. 

, It is asserted that the Atlantic & Great Western was con- 
structed asan “extension” of the Erie line, and that the 
Erie Company has always broke faith with it. These asser- 
tions, frequently repeated. are incorrect. There was an 
agreement between the two companies by which the Erie 
covenanted to pay a bonus of 10 per cent. upon whatever 
traftic the Atlantic & Great Western gave it ‘during five 
years from completion, and 5 per cent. for another term of 
five years thereafter.” The line was completed in 1864, 
and the agreement which had been carried out up to that 
time, was abrogated by James McHenry on Dec. 7, 
1868, as owner of most of the Atlantic & Great Western 
shares, which had been issued to him as_ con- 
tractor. On that day he leased the line to the Erie Company 
for twelve years, at a rental of 30 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts, which rental, one year with another, was to average 
$1,800,000, and against the rental the Erie Company ad- 
vanced him $1,500,000 in cash. Besides the lease, there was 
an agreement by which he was to sell his Atlantic shares to 
the Erie directors, so that they might control the franchises 
of the Atlantic Company. The shares, however, were mostly 
hypothecated in London; Mr. McHenry was unable to re- 
deem them, and, consequently, the lease fell through. In 
these circumstances it was eventually agreed between the 
parties that the $1,500,000 cash advanced should be deemed 
the rental for the term expiring Dec. 31, 1869, and that the 
Erie should work the line at cost from Jan. 1, 1870, “until 
foreclosure and sale, or the removal of the receiver.” In ac- 
cordance with this arrangement the second lease lasted un- 
til Aug. 31, 1871. The Erie Company, as shown by the Lon- 
don accountants’ report of Oct. 6, 1874, lost by these arrange- 
ments with the Atlantic Company, $1,667,908. 

After an interregnum of nearly three years, Mr. McHenry 
again, on May 6, 1874, leased the Atlantic line to the Erie 
Company, when Mr. Watson was President thereof, at 28 
per cent. of its gross receipts for the first year, 29 per cent. 
for the second and 80 per cent. for 99 years thereafter, 
These percentages, however, were illusory, as the general 
railroad law of ‘Ohio, of April 14, 1873—to which the Atlan- 
tic Company is subject—requires lesseee companies, no mat- 
ter what the percentage named in the leases may be, to pay 
not less than the net earnings as reported to the Legislature 
for the year previous to the signing of the same. The net 
earnings, as so reported, amounted to $1,835,959 or 34,\, 
per cent. of the gross receipts. Mr, Jewett subsequently dis- 
covered, as he says in his reportof May 13, 1875, that the net 
earnings of 1873 were contrived by charging the following 
items to capital which ought to have been charged to rev- 
enue: Hire of rolling stock, $586,164; taxes, $91,529; main- 
tenance of way, $486,961—a total of $1,348,995, reducing 
the actual net earnings to $486,961. This is the reason given 
for the non-fulfillment of the third lease. 

The Atlantic & Great Western has been in the hands of a 
receiver since Dec. 10, 1874. His report for 1877 shows 
that the line, including rentals, was worked at a cost of 
96.7% per cent. It also shows that from the time he took 
charge of it until Dec. 31, 1877—3 yearsand 21 days—the net 
income was but $376,707, out of which had been expended 
for ‘“‘additions and betterments,” #254,742, leaving a net 
surplus of $121,965, or 1, per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The report adds that ‘‘ under orders of the court,” there had 
been expended $1,051,573 over and above the cash collected 
from the company’s assets. That amount is secured by re- 
ceiver’s certificates, which form a first charge upon its prop- 
erty. As things have turned out, it would have been better 
that the company had never existed; it was always shunned 
by the Americans, who did not contribute a cent toward its 
construction. The money was extracted by the puffing of 
English financial writers, from the widow and orphan classes 
of Great Britain. Only about $20,000,000 was actually ex- 
as in America upon the railway, the balance was squan- 

ered in England. 





Creosoting Works. 


Mr. Edward R. Andrews has leased an establishment at 
Elizabethport, on the line of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, for creosoting timber, and has equipped it for treat- 
ing cross-ties, piles or other timber by that process. The 
_— is extensively, or, it may be said, generally, used in 

urope, and the time is not remote when it must be used 
here very generally. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to | 
this office. 





Addrvesses.—Business letters should be addressed and drafts | 
made payable to Tok RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
HprrtoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only | 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do $0 fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- | 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and | 
suggestions as lo its improvement, Discussions of subjects | 


pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by | 





men practically acquainted with them are especially de-| amount of ste 


sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies | 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- | 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published, 


VALVE GEAR. 


Probably to most railroad presidents, superintend- | 
ents and traffic managers, the discussion of the merits | 
of various forms and proportions of valve gear seems | 
as purposeless as the consideration of the problem pro- 
posed recently in a mathematical journal, whether ** if | 
a fourth dimension were added to space, a closed ma- | 
terial surface (or shell) could be turned inside out by | 
simple flexure, without either stretching or tearing.” 
To the majority of such persons valve gear seems to | 
be only a sort of puzzle, in the discussion and solution 
of which engineers and master mechanics find some 
amusement or diversion. That a proper understand- 
ing of it by master mechanics will result in a direct 
economy of thousands of dollars, and diminish the 
immediate drain upon the treasury of the company by 
which they are employed by that amount, is, unfortu- 
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| be tested in the most thoroughly practical way. 


| to be certain that it will not strike the cylinder head. 
| This space with that of the steam passages is called | 


| . . . 
| portant bearing upon this subject. 


nately, not believed to be true, excepting in a sort of | 


mythical way, which has no practical or available rela- 
tion to the operating expenses of ordinary railroads. The 
cost of fuel is, however, a practical thing, and is 
materialized monthly by one or more checks and a 
reduction of the bank balance by an amount equal 
thereto. 
subject of valve gear a practical character and will as- 
sign a value to what ordinarily appear to be unknown 
quantities, will serve a most useful purpose. This has 
been done, it is thought, by the excellent report of Mr. 
John E. Martin of experiments which he made on the 
Chillan & Taleahuano Railroad of South America, 
which were published in the Railroad Gazette of last 
week. These experiments were made to determine 
certain points which have been discussed a great deal 
of late and about which there has been much differ- 
ence of opinion. Any one who has paid much atten- 
tion to the discussions at the annual convention of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association must have observed the 


Anything, therefore, which will give to this | 


stroke to move. When steam is cut off at seven-eighths | 


great difference of opinion which has existed concern- | 


ing the size of the 
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| which, as we are writing for some who are not familiar | 


with the technical terms used in describing locomotives, 
may be described as the openings through which steam 
is admitted to and from the cylinders. There isa 
number of prominent master mechanics who within a 
few years have taken the ground that the steam-ports 
of locomotives have been made very much too large, 
and consequently in new engines which they have 


| built or ordered the ports have been diminished in size 


to about one-half the diameter of the cylinders, while 
in ordinary practice the length has been made some- 
what over seven-eighths. Considerable economy has 
been claimed for this change, and on some lines the 
engines are all built with ‘“‘short ports,” while one 
road, we have learned, has two engines in course of 
construction, both of which are built exactly alike in 


|other respects, but one is made with short and the 


other with long ports, so that the whole question can 


The ground upon which the superior economy of 
g 3 


| short ports is based is, that with their diminished size 
| steam passages will be smaller and therefore a less 
| quantity of steam will be required to fill them at the 
| end of each stroke. 


It may be further explained that | 
in practice it has been found necessary to leave a space | 
from 1g to °g in. between the cylinder heads and the | 


piston when the latter is at the end of its stroke, so as | 
| 
| 


clearance space. Now at the beginning of each stroke | 
it is plain that this clearance space must be first filled | 
with steam before it can exert its pressure on the pis- | 
ton. If this space is reduced, it is said that a less | 
quantity of steam will be required to fill it, and thus, | 
apparently, a great saving in steam will be effected. | 
This view of the subject is a very common one, and | 
therefore, as we have said, the conclusion has been | 
somewhat hastily adopted that if the steam passages | 
were reduced in size an amount of steam would be 
saved at each end of the stroke equal to the reduction 
in the size of the steam passages or the clearance 
space. But suppose we had an engine with say 
400 cubic inches of clearance space, and that we 
had a valve gear so arranged that this space could be 
filled with steam at boiler pressure and the valve be 
closed before the piston commenced its stroke. In | 
that event it is obvious that the steam by its elastic | 
force would exert a pressure against the piston which | 
would diminish as the piston moved; or in other 
words, this steam would act expansively and would | 
do work, and would therefore not bewasted. It would 
on the other hand do very nearly as much work as it 
would if there had been no clearance, and the same 


« 
« 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


© 
< 


after the piston began to move. The precise differ- 
ence in the amount of work done in the two cases will 


sideration of more abstruse questions than we care to 
take up at the present time, but that the whole amount 
of steam required to fill the clearance spaces is not 
lost must be obvious. 

But there is another element which has a very im- 
Any one familiar 
with the working of the link motion knows that it 
causes the valve to close the exhaust ports before the 


piston reaches the end of the stroke, and that a certain | 
amount of steam equal to, or a little above, atmos- | 


pheric pressure is thus confined in each end of the 
cylinder and is compressed by the movement of the 
piston into the clearance spaces. 
of the link motion is, that when the valve is worked 
so as to cut off the steam at a short point of the stroke, 
the exhaust is closed earlier than it is when steam is 
admitted during a larger proportion of the stroke. 
Thus with ordinary valve gear when steam is cut off at 
about one-fourth of the stroke, the valve closes the ex- 
haust when the piston has still about one-fourth of the 


of the stroke the exhaust does not close until the piston 
reaches the last inch or less of its stroke. 


closed in front of the piston, and this must be compressed 
into the clearance space. If the latter is larger, the 
final pressure in it when the piston has completed its 
stroke will be less than if the space is small. In the 
latter case, where steam is cut off short, the pressure 
of the confined steam often rises above boiler pressure, 
and in this way the back pressure becomes excessive 
and wasteful. It will be seen, though, that if the clear- 
ance spaces are filled with compressed steam of boiler 
pressure before the one stroke is ended and the next 
begins, in that case no live steam from the boiler will 
be required to fill these spaces at the beginning of the 
stroke. In fact, in some cases where there is an exces- 
sive amount of compression, the pressure in the clear- 
ance spaces will be greater than that in the boiler, and 


steam-ports of locomotives, | the flow of steam when the valve is first opened is from 





} 


. . . | ¢ 
1m had been introduced into the cylinder | onan 


: ; me 
not be considered now, as it would lead to the con-| 


Another peculiarity | 


In the first | 
lace, about a quarter of a cylinder full of steam is in- | 
1 a 
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the cylinder into the steam-chest instead of the reverse 
direction, because the pressure due to compresssion was 
greater than that inthe boiler. This is shown in a num- 
ber of indicator cards taken by Mr. Martin and pub- 
lished last week, as in Nos. 5 and 20. 

It may be said that the way out of this evil is to so 
proportion the valve by giving less exhaust lap or to give 
exhaust clearance so that compression will not begin 
so early in the stroke. Unfortunately if this is done 
we increase the evil of a too early release of the steam. 
In other words, with a link motion, when steam is cut 
off short, or say at one-fourth of the stroke, as already 
explained, the port is opened to the exhaust when the 
piston has only completed about three-quarters of the 
stroke, and before the steam has had time to exert its 
full expansive power. If we diminish the lap or give 
the valve clearance on the exhaust side to diminish the 
compression, the release of the steam will occur still 


| earlier in the stroke. 


It will therefore be seen that the clearance spaces af- 
ford a very effective means of overcoming the in- 
herent defects in the link motion when working steam 
to high rates of expansion, or ‘‘ cutting off short,” and 
that instead of being an evil a proper amount of clear- 
ance space is a positive advantage, and that the 
economy which is attributed to short ports from this 
source is in all probability an imaginary one. It is 
true that the advantage to be gained by clearance 
spaces is less as the period of admission is increased, 
and probably vanishes altogether when it approaches 
full stroke; yet as the greater part of the work of a 
locomotive is done when working more or less expan- 
sively, the advantage on the whole is greatly in favor 
of a proper amount of clearance. 

In order to test this matter experimentally, Mr. 
Martin made his experiments by facing off the cylin- 

ads and riveting to them wrought-iron plates so 
as to reduce the clearance to 1gin. The results of his 
experiments as given in his own words are : 

“1st. A reduction of power developed with the same 
boiler, pressure and speed, equal to about 14 per cent. 

“2d. A consumption of from 3 to 5 per cent. more steam 
per indicated horse power per hour. 


“3d. A greater proportion of back to gross pressure, 
amounting to 10 per cent.” 

The second conclusion certainly shows that the con- 
sideration of this subject has a very decided practical 
value. While it is true that a saving of from 3 to 5 
per cent. inthe experiments made does not indicate an 
equal total saving of the whole amount of fuel used, 
yet it shows that a careful study and understanding of 
this subject has an importance which it is very costly 
to disregard. 

Mr. Martin made a number of experiments having a 
lirect reference to the size of the ports. These were 
in such a practical way that the wonder is that 
| it was not done before. It was ‘‘ by riveting strips of 

tal to the edges of the valves,” so that the length 

f the port opened was made first to 314 in., then in- 
| creased to 81g, 914, 12 and 14 in. In each case the 
| steam was wire-drawn more as the size of the opening 
| was reduced. Of the results of these experiments 
the experimenter’s conclusions, which are 


der he 


| 


10 


| we give 
that: 
‘* A long port in length equal to the diameter, or nearly so, 
of the cylinder, is eng to a shorter one for the admission 
| of steam, owing to the small amount that the port is opened 
when cutting off short. : 

‘In every case the power developed by the longer port is 
proved to be the greater; and further to be obtained with 
a decreased consumption of steam per horse power. 

‘Tf the port itself had been reduced in size, instead of re- 
ducing the opening merely, by putting the strips on the 
valves, the results would have been still worse, because ex- 
haustion would have been imperfect and the amount of 
clearance space insufficient.” 

Surely such testimony as this should lead the advo- 
sates of small steam-ports to doubt the soundness of 
their views. It is true that those who use very short 
| ports usually make up what is lost by a reduction in 
| their length by increasing the travel of the valve. The 
engine used by Mr. Martin had, however, a maximum 
travel of 514 in., which is quite liberal. It should be 
kept in mind, though, that the disadvantages of short 
ports are greatest when cutting off short. With longer 
periods of admission the evil resulting from their use 
gradually disappears. What is remarkable, however, 
is that those who believe in short ports do not use the 
Allen valve, illustrated on page 225 of the ‘‘ Catechism 
of the Locomotive.” This valve gives double the 
amount of opening when cutting off short that an ordi- 
nary valve does, and thus, to a very great extent, 
obviates the evils due to a reduction in the size of the 
ports. 

With reference to the advantages of a small over a 
large exhaust nozzle or blast orifice, we are inclined to 
dissent from Mr. Martin’s views. While it may be true 
that some economy was apparent in the use of a small 
nozzle at the speeds and with the short periods of ad- 
missions employed during his experiments, it seems 
probable that with greater speed and longer periods of 
admission, this economy would have disappeared. Be- 


| 
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sides, a reduction of fuel consumption is not always 
economy. It seems probable that with small nozzles 
the maximum power of a locomotive would be very 
materially diminished when working steam at full 
stroke, or at points near full stroke. If the maximum 


power of the engine is reduced, all economy due to a| 


saving in the consumption of fuel at once vanishes by 
the relative increase of other train expenses. As we 
have taken occasion to point out often heretofore, the 
average cost of the locomotive runners’ and firemen’s 
wages is equal to the cost of fuel, and if the wages of 
the brakemen and conductors are added, the aggregate 
will be considerably greater than the cost of fuel. 
Therefore, if the maximum power of a locomotive is 
diminished, in many cases the amount of work done 
by the train-men is reduced to the same extent, and, 
therefore, more is lost in that way than is gained by 
saving fuel. 

Enough is, however, shown by Mr. Martin’s experi- 
ments to indicate that the subject of valve-gear is 
worthy of the most careful and intelligent investiga- 
tion; a fact which locomotive superintendents are 
usually quite conscious of, but of which, unfortunate- 
ly, their superior officers are often quite oblivious. 
Coal bills of almost any dimensions will be paid with- 
out a murmur, but a requisition for a steam engine in- 
dicator by the machinery department would usually be 
regarded as an entirely useless piece of extravagance. 

The experiments on grates published in this num- 
ber are also well worthy of attention, but comment on 
them must be reserved for a future occasion. 


Elevated Railroads in New York. 





Although New York has had an elevated railroad in ope- 
ration for several years, and for the last two or three in suc- 
cessful operation, yet the opening of the new line in Sixth 
avenue this week—the Gilbert Elevated, which is now 
transformed into the ‘‘ Metropolitan” Elevated Railway— 
has been received by the city press, and largely, too, it must 
be confessed, by the city people, as the real beginning of 
rapid transit. This is not because traveling on the new line 
is any more “rapid” than on the old one: on the opening 
day the speed was substantially the same, and there is very 
little object in increasing it for roads no longer than these 
now are; nor is it for any marked lack in frequency of trains 
and other accommodations on the New York Elevated Rail- 
road. The latter has done good service and afforded very 
fair accommodations for the three years and more 
that it has had sidings enough to enable it to run trains 
eight minutes apart, leaving considerable room for improve- 
ment, but still affording accommodations so vastly superior 
to those of the street cars and omnibuses that it was not 
for New Yorkers to complain. The reason, then, why the 
new road excites so much more attention than the old one 
ever did is not due to its greater speed or frequency of trains 
or its handsome cars, but chiefly, without doubt, to its posi- 
tion near the centre of business and population. It takes the 
people where they want to go, which can be said only ina 
very restricted sense of the old New York Elevated Railroad. 
That starts right, but it leaves lower Broadway further and 
further to the east, so that above the first four stations, or 
about a mile, it is too distant to be convenient to that 
great central artery of New York. But this is not so 
bad as its course above the business quarters. When it 
reaches Ninth avenue, 24 miles from the Battery, it is not 
only three-quarters of a mile from from Broadway, but it is 
for most of the rest of its course about half a mile west of 
the better residence quarters. There are people enough liv- 
ing on its line, but they are not the people who do business 
on Wall street and lower Broadway; and a very small pro- 
portion of them use the road. This, with its distance from 
the centres of retail trade between Tenth and Twenty-third 
streets on Broadway and Sixth avenue make it almost use- 
less to ladies who are shopping, and thus it is deprived of 
one very large branch of traffic. The fact is, the larger part 
of the richer people of the city cannot conveniently use a 
railroad in Ninth avenue; and these people, a small fraction 
of the total population, do a pretty large fraction of the 
traveling—a still larger fraction of the traveling that costs 
ten cents a trip or twenty cents every day, for reasons that 
need no explanations to working men at a dollar and a half 
a day and girls at three dollars a week. 

Now the new road is closer to Broadway down town, quite 
conveniently close to the retail trade of Broadway in its 
middle course, and directly through some of the best resi- 
dence quarters of the city in its upper course. It is con- 
veniently placed for the use of a great many of the “best 
people.” 

This road, whose application to have its name changed to 
the *‘ Metropolitan,” was granted, last Wednesday, has 
been substantially 
a month. But the stations, switches, signals, yard and 
working appliances remained to be provided, and 
thus it was only this week that passengers could 
be carried, and even now the stations are far from 
complete. As we write, the road has been open for traffic 
but a single day, and then, to a certain extent, experiment- 
ally, without a regular time table, or, apparently, a fixed 
speed for trains, the continuous double track and the signal 
arrangements making it possible to run the road safely with 
irregular trains. Monday and Tuesday of this week there 
was an almost constant drilling with trains, as the capacities 
of road and rolling stock had to be developed by experiment, 


completed as a road for about 
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| and the entire force for what is probably the heaviest traffic 
|in America—the largest number of daily trains—had to be 
| broken in at once. It is then not now possible to say just 
| what the working of the road will be; it has not yet been 


fairly tested and it is not yet quite ready. But some idea, 
| at least, may be had of the way it begun. 

Most notable of all, perhaps, was the amount of traffic, 
| the trains appearing to be generally full at some point of 
| their run, and that not only in the morning and evening, but 
| also in the middle of the day. Indeed, about noon many were 
| standing in the cars and seats intended for one man hold- 
| ing two, or one and a half—a child often squeezing in by the 
side of an adult. After six o’clock enormous crowds were 
standing on the stations down town which could not get on the 
train. However, we may not certainly infer from this that 
the road will have all the passengers it can carry from the 
first. In the first place, it was a novelty, has been much 
talked about and long waited for, and everybody was 
curious to ride on the new road and in the handsome cars 
which have been conspicuous objects on their high perches 
in the street for some time ; and in the next place, the road 
wasrunirregularly, and we are not now able to say how many 
trains were actually run. Sometimes, certainly, they were 
considerable intervals apart--frequently ten minutes, we 
should say, and sometimes much more. It is evident that 
the traffic which makes crowded trains ten minutes apart | 
may be very easy to handle with trains five minutes apart. 

But the character of the passengers showed sufficiently 
that the new road supplies a demand. They were quite 
different from those who for the past two years have 
traveled on the New York Elevated road, and among them 
were considerable numbers of women and children, many of 
the former carrying paper parcels with the imprint of some | 
well-known Sixth avenue retailer. This latter gives reason 
for suspecting that the structure which the Sixth avenue 
people fought, as likely to greatly injure their trade, may 
not be even to them an unmixed evil. 

This road, as some readers out of New York may not 
know, is on the same side of the city as the New York Ele- | 
vated. At Morris street, about a quarter of a mile north of | 
the southernmost point of the city, the Battery, they have 
stations alongside, about 200 feet westof Broadway. Thence | 
as they gonorthward they diverge, and in the avenues, about | 
214 miles north, they are just half a mile apart. At present | 
the Metropolitan road extends no further south than Morris | 
street, and on the opening day, its trains ran no further 
south than Rector street, just below Trinity Church-yard, 
the tracks between Rector and Morris serving as a sort of 
engine-yard. Tuesday an experimental train is said to 
have run the distance through from Rector street to 
Central Park, about four miles, in 11144 minutes, making no 
stops. But this is no sample of the work practicable on a 
road of this kind, where stopping and starting absorb 
about half of the time, and there is hardly room between 
stations to develop the fullspeed of the engine. There are 
on the Metropolitan road, within about 414 miles, fifteen 
stations and four sharp curves, at which right angles are 
turned within the street. There isan average distance of 
only about three-tenths of a mile between stations. Last 
Wednesday the trains timed seemed generally to require 25 
to 28 minutes for the trip, going no further down than Rec- 
tor street. This is very nearly the old time of the New 
York Elevated road, and not so fast as the time prescribed 
by a time table which was to go into effect on the latter 
road on Thursday of this week. However, it would not be 
fair to judge the Metropolitan by the results of a few trains 
tried on the day of opening, when all wasirregular. It may 
be said, however, as has been before, that the time was fast 
enough. People will be well enough suited if they can get 
from the Battery to Central Park in half an hour. When 
the road is extended three, four or five miles further, some 
of the passengers will want to travel faster, but hardly 
now. 

The stations of the new read are, or rather will be when 
completed, much more roomy and convenient than those of 
the old one; both companies have established their stations 
over the streets, buying no land therefor, and running their 
approaching stair-cases down over and upon the sidewalks. 
The Metropolitan Company has been made very liberal ap- 
propriations of this public property, greatly to its own ad- 
vantage, and with such damage to streets and sidewalks as 
will hardly be submitted to again, we imagine, though New 
Yorkers—especially those who own or occupy no property ad- 
joining the stations—will probably accept the sacrifice cheer- 
fully in view of the benefit. The Metropolitan stations are 
virtually double stations, one for the up track and one for 
the down track, without communication between, and often 
with two wide stair cases on each side. The old New York 
Elevated stations are served by a single stair-case for both 
tracks, and that a very narrow one. It has presumed less 
on the rights of the public in the streets, and has provided 
its stations with more slender accommodations. A result of 
the double stations on the Metropolitan road is the necessity 
of double station crews, which will probably have to be again 
doubled when the road is worked at night. 

The interest in the opening of the new and convenient 
Metropolitan road with its elegant cars is likely to divert at- 
tention from an important addition to the old New York EI- 
evated road which came into use at the same time. This is 
the double track, now completed to Fiftieth street, which 
for the first time enables the company to put on as many 
trains as there may be occasion for, and give an excellent and 
solid structure on at least one side of the street throughout 
the length of the road, frum the Battery to Fifty-ninth street. 
Heretofore trains have been run on this road as frequently 
as was possible, it being necessary to meet and cross at four 
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speed has been greatly limited by the lightness and imper- 
fection of the old structure from Morris street to Thirtieth 
street, which was bought with the franchise by 
the present company from its bankrupt predecessor. 
The weight of engines on this part of the structure is lim- 
ited to eight tons, while thirteen-ton engines will be allow- 
able on the rest of the structure, and will be used on the 
new east side road which this company is building. Of 
course no heavier engines can be used on the west side. so 
long as this old road is used, as it must be still in one direc- 
tion; and, as we have said, with the present length of road 
the speed is sufficient. But the road can now be worked, if 
a few sidings are added, without using the old structure, 
which can thus be renewed, when the time comes for it, 
without interrupting the traffic of the road. The new track 
is very solid, is kept in line, and of course in surface 
easily, and rides very smoothly. Its completion has enabled 
the company to run by a new time table, by which in the 
hours of active traffic—in the morning from 6:20 to 9:35 
going up, and from 6:45 to 10 going down; and in the 
evening from 3 to 6:30 going up, and from 3:30 to 6:55 g@o- 
ing down—trains will be run every five minutes. The speed 
is also increased, the train going down being reduced from 
31 to 25 minutes, and going up from 32 to 26. This road is 
about five miles long, and the effective speed, including stops, 
is thus made just about twelve miles an hour. Time tables 
of the Metropolitan Railway in London, examined some time 
ago, showed an average speed of about 15 milesan hour. 
That was made with 50-ton engines, while the New York 
Elevated uses 8-ton engines. 

Very satisfactory progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of this company’s railroad on the east side of the city— 
through Pearl street, the Bowery and Third avenue. At 
present, with the exception of two gaps, each but a few spans 
long, the structure is erected from the Battery, where 
it joins the west side road, to Fifty-eighth street, 
and the track is laid on most of it. The com- 
pany hopes to begin running trains to Forty- 
second street (there will be a branch there to the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot) before August, and there seems good reason for 
its hope. This line is through a densely peopled district all 
the way. The stations on it are only about half as far apart 
as on the west side line and most of the Metropolitan, (from 
Ninth to Fifty-ninth, just two miles and a half, there will be 
ten). It is completed as a double-track road at once, and 
will, consequently, be able to accommodate all the trains the 
traffic may require. 

Altogether, the problem of getting up and down town in 
New York is already solved for a large part of the city, and 
sure to be solved very soon for that partof the rest of it 
which has a considerable population to go up and down. 
Living in the city is made easier—and living out of it also; 


for the roads which carry us so quickly up and 
down also serve as well the people from Brook- 
lyn, Staten Island and the New Jersey towns, 


some of whom have been accessible enough to down-town 
but not to up-town New York. The general effect is a ma- 
terial increase of the area within which people doing busi- 
ness in New York will be able to reside conveniently, with- 
out cutting themselves off from the social advantages and 
other attractions of the great city. What effect this will 
have in drawing people into the city or making them con- 
tended in the suburbs, remains to be seen. It is not doubt- 
ful, however, that it will make living in either pleasanter 
and easier, and that is the great thing. 


Western Immigration. 


The settlement of Western prairies is a matter of the ut- 
most importance to a great many of our railroad companies, 
as it is thus only that they can ever hope to have an adequate 
traffic. For some years past, in spite of the great over- 
supply of labor in most manufacturing industries, immigra- 
tion to the West has been comparatively light; there has 
been no such rush as there was for some ten years before the 
war to Iowa and Minnesota, and for five or six years after 
the war to Kansas, Eastern Nebraska and part of Iowa, 
But this spring the movement has set in again with some- 
thing like the old vigor; and in nearly all the prairie country, 
where very cheap prairie land is to be had, great numbers of 
people come to make new farms. A very good clue to the 
increase in the movement, though not of its amount, is had 
by the sales of land by land-grant railroad companies. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle compiles the following 
table of the sales of lands by land-grant railroads during the 
first four months of the years 1877 and 1878, 

1878 
! Value. 
Atchison, Topeka&SantaFe ....... $416,853 
i 108,418 545,447 
Burl. & Mo. Riv, in Nebraska 196,091 1,048,700 
Grand Rapids & Indiana.... 15,754 “ g 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 38,54 







Flint & Pere Marquette .... 4,720 
Illinois Central............ . 4,841 
Kansas Pacific............... 127,271 
St. Paul & Sioux City ..... 33,226 
Sioux City & St. Paul....... 22.787 
Northern Pacific............. 165,564 
Denver Pacific............. 18,500 


Little Rock & Fort Smith... 


39,4: 173,950 
St. Paul & Pacific........... | a ae 


13,069 
33,000 ....... 
26,601 $584,121 
The notable thing is not so much the gross amount of the 
sales as the enormous increase, the quantity sold being 
thirty-two and a half times as great this year as last. It is 
true that the amount sold is a very inconsiderable addition 
to the acreage of land occupied (it will be long before this is 
all cultivated) in the West. It will make but five or six 
thousand farms of the average size there. But the railroad 
land sales are in most places but a fraction of the total. In 





stations, But aside from this, the capacity of the road for 


Western Minnesota, for instance, the government lands go 
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at least as fast as the railroad lands; and we may be sure 
that when there is a demand for these, the same causes 


which make such a demand will result in the cultivation of | 
larger and larger areas of the land already purchased by 


farmers. That is, there is a prospect for a profit in breaking 
and planting new land, or there is believed to be. 

Though the area of very cheap fertile lands in the North- 
west is now very restricted, it is evident to every one who 
merely passes through such districts as Minnesota, Western 


Iowa and Missouri, not to say Kansas and Nebraska, 
that there is still an enormous area _ uncultivated. 


And the history of the settlement of this country shows that 
it will be many years before most even of the very desirable 
land will be cultivated or otherwise utilized except imper- 
fectly as common pasturage. The fact is that the rapid ac- 
quirement of a comfortable property in the West has not 
been so much by making a profit on the crops raised as by an 
advance in the value of the land purchased. Thousands of 
men, forty years ago or less, bought prairie land in Illinois 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre ; toiled terribly fourteen or 
fifteen years on it without making more than a very plain, 
if abundant, subsistence and the means of subduing part of 
the soil, making fences and some poor farm buildings; but 
then found themselves comparatively rich, because what had 
cost them, improvements and all, perhaps not ten dollars an 
acre could be sold for twenty or twenty-five. This ex- 
perience has not been forgotten. The immigrants of to-day 
are largely, perhaps chiefly, the children of the immigrants of 
that day. They are not only farmers; they are speculators. 
Generally they buy more land than they can possibly hope 
to cultivate,and more than they expect to for years to come. 
Part only of their land is an instrument of production; 
the rest is an investment from which no immediate return 
is expected—a sort of long loan for which compound interest 
is expected at the end of a term of years, of uncertain dura- 
tion. Thus we often find half or two-thirds of the land which is 
actually owned by residents left unbroken for years, sustaining 
a few cattle perhaps, but hardly to be counted as a source of 
income to.the owner. An immense territory in Iowa is so 
held, and it is this fact which leaves several of the roads 
there, such as the Iowa Division of the Illinois Central and 
the Iowa & Dakota Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St, Paul, with such very light earnings, though the country 
through which they pass isas about fertile as any in America, 
with scarcely anacre of wasteland, and capable of producing 
as much per average square mile as the best parts of Illinois 
and Wisconsin, 

The development of the land so held will doubtless be much 
slower than the settlement of the low-priced railroad and 
government lands; but the activity in the latter is very good 
evidence that there is more than the usual amount of private 
lands being brought under cultivation. There are numerous 
roads west of the Mississippi whose earnings rationally may 
be expected to double or treble when the fertile land in their 
vicinity is as generally cultivated as that in Illinois or Wis- 
consin. The proprietors of these roads, therefore, are very 
greatly interested in this process of development, and will be 
much encouraged by any signs that it is making more rapid 
progress. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Pittsburgh d& Lake Erie.—Extended southeast 7 miles, to 
a point 12 miles from Youngstown, O. 

Cheraw d& Chester.—Extended eastward to Rich Hill, 8. 
C.,2 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

Lehigh Valley.—The Lost Creek Branch is extended from 
Girardsville, Pa., to Ashville, 2!¢ miles. 

Minnesota Midland.—Extended from Millville, 
west to Zumbrota, 11 miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 22!¢ miles of new road, making 407 miles 
completed in the United States in 1878, against 461 miles 
reported for the corresponding period in 1877. 


Minn., 


Tue TRAVELLERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE, with its 
June issue, completed its tenth year. This period includes 
the five years of the most extraordinary activity in railroad 
building the world has ever seen, followed by five years of 
what seems, in comparison, great dullness in railroad con- 
struction. Of the progress in construction, as also of devel- 
opments in the formation and destruction of railroad sys- 
tems—of the consolidation and leasing of roads, and of the 
bankruptcies and foreclosures which sometimes break up 
leases-—-the Official Guide itself is one of the best records. 
Some of the changes within the ten years are noted by the 
Editor in the June issue, as follows, comparing the Guide of 
this month with that of February, 1869, which is the oldest 
one in his possession: 


‘At that date the size of the pages within the rules was 
four and a half by six inches. The total number of names of 
railway lines published in the index of roads was 344, repre- 
senting about 45,000 miles of road—an average of 131 miles 
to each line. In the present edition there are 577 railway 
lines named in the pales of roads, representing about 80,000 
miles—an average of 141 miles to each line. The average 
length of lines has been materially reduced during the past 
year by the construction of a large number of short lines 
and lateral roads, very few of them exceeding thirty miles 
in length. It is noticeable that of the 344 railways in active 
operation in 1868-69, but 146 are now being operated under 
the same title as at that time. All of the remaining number 
have been reorganized, leased or consolidated with other 
roads. Two hundred and twenty-four pages (4! x 6) served 
at that date to represent very fully the time schedules of the 
whole railway system of the country. It now requires 284 
pages of a little more than double the former size. The in- 
dex of railway stations contained the names of 5,495 sta- 
tions. The present number of stations is 20,128. The offi- 
cial list of officers in charge of the general ticket and passen- 
ger departments contained the names of the representatives 


of 183 lines; the present list names 479 lines. Of this num- 
ber 34 lines only are now represented by the parties who 
were in charge ten years ago.” 

This Guide is itself a monument to the vast extent of 
our railroad system. It has become an enormous volume, in 
spite of its broad pages and compact printing, and it is im- 
possible to give time-tables for American roads showing all 
| the stations without an enormous volume. And as the bulk 
| of the book must increase with additions to the number of 

trains on the old roads, as well as with the construction of 
| new roads, and as even at the present slow rate of construc- 
tion, as we call it, some 55,000 miles will be added to our 
| system by the year 1900, it is not pleasant to think what a 

formidable Official Railway Guide we shall have to carry at 
| that not very distant date, the opening of the twentieth cen- 
jtury. And if itis as complete and accurate then as now, 
| we shall hardly know how to getalong without it. Certainly 


|reports and returns of the several companies should be 
| directed, as well as its full time and distance tables, it is in- 
dispensable. 


THE PARTIES TO THE EAST-BOUND 
to meet in New York June 11—the very day their agree- 
ment expires—to consider matters. There will doubtless be 
an effort made to extend the agreement or replace it by 
something of the same general character, but there does not 
seem to be much expectation that it will succeed. The old 
one has not been effective enough as an apportionment to be 
very encouraging, and there are some who do not need much 
discouragement to lead them to disfavor any further 
attempts in that direction. 
combinations and divisions of traffic, but they don’t put much 
faith in an agreement that cannot be and will not be enforced 
by law. 
parties to a contract to keep it seems to be a desideratum 
in this matter as is in most human affairs. At present there 


margin of profit to cut off. There is a large through traffic 
notwithstanding the heavy lake and canal business; but its 
chief value seems to be to keep the train-men employed. 
And the conviction that for the present rates 
cannot be advanced, under any kind of combina- 
tion, doubtless has much to do with the reported indispo- 
sition to makeone. Last year the roads got 30 cents per 100 
Ibs. from Chicago to New York on grain and fourth-class 
freight in July and August, and then were able to advance 
the rate to 35 cents. It certainly seems very strange that 
are charging more rather than less, the market will not bear 
arate higher than 20 cents. It is easy to understand that 
this may be true of grain, but that it can be of pork products 
is strange indeed. These have always, or fora great many 
years, moved chiefly by rail, frequently at 40 or 50 cents per 
hundred, and generally when the difference in favor of the 
water rate was much greater than it now is. As things are 
going, there is no money in through east-bound business, and 
is not likely to be this summer; and this is particularly exas- 
perating because the roads in the Northwest which carry 
grain to Lake Michigan are getting an enormous traffic at 
remunerative rates and making large profits. Just south of 
them is a great net-work of roads that have hardly anything 
to hope from their traflic, however great it may be. There 
ought to be some remedy for this, and the railroad managers 
ought to try again to find one. Even if rates cannot be 
advanced this summer, the summer will not last forever, and 
the time will come when there will be some profit in traffic— 
if the railroads do not quarrel over it. About that time it 
will be a good thing to have a combination in good working 
order. 


Inp1A WHEAT has recently appeared in the European mar- 
ket as a competition of American and Russian wheat. The 
amount received is already considerable, but this is not so 
significant as the rapid increase in the exports. Until 
1873 they were next to nothing; then an export duty 
that had formerly existed was removed, and for 
736,000 bushels in 1872-73 the exports increased to 
10,500,000 in 1876-77; while from the first ten months 
of 1877-78 they been 11,600,000 bushels. And 
this in spite of Indian famines, which, though not in the 
wheat-growing districts, have attracted large supplies from 
them and so reduced the amount available for exportation. 
There is said to be a large district in India available for 
wheat growing, which as yet has such very imperfect com- 
munications that it is not utilized for that purpose to any- 
thing like its full extent. As labor is extremely cheap there, 
and the railroad system is being gradually extended, so that 
eventually, no doubt, this country will all be able to market 
any surplus of its grain, it becomes interesting to know un- 
der what conditions this country of Southern Asia will enter 
into competition with our farmers in the upper Mississippi 
valley and on the Pacific coast. Singularly enough, the Hin- 


have 


situated much like the farmers in Western Iowa 
and Minnesota, far as the cost of marketing their 
grain, and its consequent price, are concerned. At Cawnpore, 


50 


the rate from Calcutta to England by latest advices was 13 
cents—less than from New York to Liverpool, though the dis- 
tance is more than twice as great. Just now it costs just 
about as much to send wheat from Minnesota to New York, 
some 1,500 miles, as from Cawnpore to Calcutta, less than 
700 That the Cawnpore price is considered remunerative 
by the Indian wheat-grower is sufficiently indicated by the 
rapidly increasing exports from a country which does not 





They may not be opposed to | 


now, when there certainly is more to carry, and the vessels | 
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| to railroad officers, with its official lists of those to whom the | 


APPORTIONMENT are | 


Some practicable method of compelling the several | 


seems not to be any cutting of rates ; but then there is no | 





doos in the vicinity of their great grain market seem to be | 


in Northwest India, 684 miles by rail from Calcutta, | 
wheat recently was worth 73 cents a bushel; it costs 
21 cents a bushel to have it taken to Calcutta, and 
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its industries arranged so as to produce substantially all its 
supplies and consume all its produces at home. If the In- 
dian railroads come down to the American rates, and carry 
for 10 cents instead of 20 cents a bushel, the competition of 
the Indian wheat-growers may be more sensibly felt here- 
after in this country. 


THE VoTE on Datty InpivipvaL CaR REporTS at the 
late Car Accountants’ Convention; which is now first pub- 
lished, is very interesting. There is nothing like the divis- 
ion of sections that had been anticipated. About as many 
Northwestern roads were in favor of it as against it, and one 
could almost say that the chief opposition wasin the East. 
Roughly figuring up the mileage represented on either side, 
we find that the 40 lines voting for this system of reporting 
had 13,237 miles of road and the 27 voting against it repre- 
sented 10,837 miles. Besides, all the line organizations re- 
presented voted for it. The relative importance of the dif- 
ferent lines is an important element to be considered. The 
Glasgow Branch Railroad with 10!¢ miles of road, which 
voted aye, and the Traverse City Railroad, with 26 miles, 
which voted nay, count for as much in the footing as the 
Chicago & Northwestern, with more than 2,000 miles, or 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with more than 1,600. 
But in this matter the votes ought to be, and will be, weighed 
as well as counted. The vote is not a decision but a recom- 
mendation. It is intended to influence the decision of those 
in authority, who will doubtless take into consideration the 
importance of the different lines voting, and the amount and 
nature of their interest in the matter. Itis true that mile- 
age is nct a true measure of the relative importance of the 
lines, nor even traffic or number of cars employed. If any 
one thing would be, it would be the mileage of cars inter- 
If a statement could be had from each road, 
showing on one side the mileage of its cars on foreign lines 
and on the other the mileage of foreign cars on its lines, it 
would help wonderfully in making an estimate both as to 
the degree and as to the nature of each company’s interest 
in exact reports. 

It must further be borne in mind that the votes in the As- 
sociation are not always accurate indices of the purposes of 
the companies. That is, the company has not always in- 
structed its representative at the meeting of the Association, 
and will not always adopt itself the policy which its Car 
Accountant favored. Itis willing that he should do as he 
pleases in the convention, but will make him do as it pleases, 
which is perhaps not as he pleases, in his office. This does 
very well so long as the meeting is engaged in discussion and 
the interchange of information; but when it is engaged in 
trying to effect some unity in action itis very confusing. 
Then the compafry and not the individual needs to vote. 


changed. 


THE DANGERS OF RUNNING TRAINS BACKWARD were il- 
lustrated last week by accident on the Prospect Park & 
Coney Island Railroad, although in this case, of course, the 
accident was not caused by the backing, and the backing 
was probably unavoidable, as is often the case with con- 
struction trains. But though nothing can relieve the mis- 
creants who obstructed the track from the responsibility for 
the accident and the killing of five of their fellow-creatures, 
it is still probable that the results of the accident would have 
been much less serious if the train had been running with 
the engine ahead. In the first place, with the head-light 
and the engineman watching the track ahead it is possible 
that the obstruction might have been discovered in time to 
arrest the train before striking it; but, at all events, with 
the engine ahead there would have been, in the first place, 
less liability of leaving the track, and, in the second place, 
less probability of injury to the cars and their occupants if 
the train did leave the track. Actually, it is reported, the 
locomotive ran over the obstructions, or part of them, with- 
out derailment. But with the power behind the cars the de- 
railment of one almost insures the derailment of all that fol- 
low, and not only the simple derailment, which at moderate 
speeds is not always nor even usually fatal to the occupants 
of the cars, but a piling together and a crushing of the 
vehicles which is much more likely to injure those who are 
on them.. We have noted heretofore an undue proportion of 
fatalities resulting from construction trains, for which there 
are several reasons; but one reason why they are so deadly 
is because such trains often must be—at least very often are 
—run backward. Though perhaps most or many of these 
are inevitable, it is well to bear in mind the great additional 
danger to a train so run; for it seems not to be sufficiently 
appreciated, as we hear sometimes of excursion trains being 
run in that way, when a derailment would be likely to have 
the most terrible consequences, 


FRIGHTENING A PERSON TO DEATH will render a railroad 
company liable for damages, according to a decision of 
courts of the German Empire. A railroad passed through a 
little town in the rear of some houses, with only a very little 
garden between the road and the backs of the houses. While 
the wife of a veterinary surgeon was engaged in her kitchen 
at the rear of one of these houses a train ran off the track, 
and three or four cars came tumbling over each other in 
this little back yard within a few feet of the woman, who 
thought her house was tumbling down about her ears, and 
of course was terribly frightened. She was pregnant, and 
her fright caused premature labor, followed by disease of 
which the woman died—all reasonably due to the fright oc- 
casioned by the accident. The railroad company was sued for 
$10,000 damages in causing the death of the woman. It plead- 
ed that it was only liable for injuries caused physically by the 
accident; thatif the cars had fallen on the woman and crushed 
her they would have been liable, but that as she was not 
touched by the wrecked cars they were not liable. The 


grow rapidly like our Western States and has for ages had | courts, however—and the case was carried from one to an- 
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other on appeal up to the Superior Commercial Court—all | tice hereabouts to assume a rolling load of 3,000 Ibs. per 
decided that under the Imperial law with regard to responsi- | linear foot of track in addition to weight of bridge and 
bility for accidents the railroad company was just as liable track, and to allow 10,000 Ibs. per square inch maximum 
as if the cars had run over the woman. | tension strains, with other strains in proportion. Now, for 


= a Howe truss bridge *‘ of equal strength,” I should allow the 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS reported 
very few expulsions in the May number of it’s Journal. In 
the June number 68 expulsions are chronicled, 44 of which 
are from Division No. 157, (Communipaw, N. J.) and the 
Journal gives the names of those who did not sign the 
agreement ‘to voluntarily withdraw from the Brotherhood” 
on the Central of New Jersey. The number of these is only 


nine. But the following have disappeared from the list of | 


divisions since the publication of the April number : 


i Ts tented baad bidhleis Sie odpers<65 adh Ge Jackson, Mich. 

EE to oa oetate nape nine gn eae Michigan City, Ind. 

EE RE Seo oe IO 7 Be Alliance, O. 

MNEs p\dclewacwes.cwkcew ob aces sue mene Altoona, Pa. 
Ere eer Renovo, Pa 

EINES Shik Sp since <.sinidere = gandiied Satan Meridian, Miss 

Oe a ey eee ee Augusta, Ga. 

Rais cacnsodban ah upamnsinscelncaeen ete Hampton Junction, N. J. 


There are now 34 blanks in the old list of 192 divisions, 
most of which have been made within the past year. The 
last reported number of members of the insurance association 
of the Brotherhood is 1,937, who are assessed one dollar each 
forevery death, and two assessments are called for in the 
June Journal. The number of members June 30, 1877, was 
3,064. Thus the present members receive less than two- 
thirds as much insurance as those who died a year ago. 


Tue AvupriTor OF Pacrric RAILROAD ACCOUNTS proposed 
by Mr. Thurman in the Senate, is a natural requirement of 
the relations of the Government to these railroads. It is en- 
titled to a certain proportion of their net earnings, and, con- 
sequently, it should be enabled to ascertain through its own 
agents what those net earnings are—what are the receipts 
and what the disbursements, in order that it may know 
whether what is charged to expenses really belongs under 
that head, and that it may get its just dues. This officer, if 
the bill passes, apparently will have duties similar to those 
of the English railroad auditors, who have nothing to do with 
the keeping of the accounts, but simply examine them and 
certify as to their correctness, 


Sontributions. 


Railroad Bridge Accidents. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Upon returning to my office after an absence of six weeks 
in the State of Maine, I find in your paper for April 5, 1878, 
a criticism upon my paper on ‘‘ Railroad Bridge Accidents,’ 
signed ‘“A.M. W.” I must plead guilty to the charge of 
faulty arithmetic in the instance cited. After the article 
was written I received additional information in regard to 
several accidents which reduced the number of bridges of 
‘*unknown” material, and I corrected the table accordingly, 
but overlooked the statement he complains of. It seems 
that out of 117 accidents where the material of the bridges 
was known, 57 occurred upon pile or trestle bridges and 60 
upon truss bridges. So that my statement should have been 
nearly “one-half the number,” etc., instead of ‘“‘more than 
one-half the number,” etc., as written. Still that shght er- 
ror does not weaken the point which I wished to make, that 
accidents upon trestles are of frequent occurrence. 

“A.M. W.” also says: * But it is also to be remembered 
that at least 50 out of the 66 bridges of ‘unknown’ charac- 
ter were probably truss bridges, it being quite uncommon to 
describe trestles unqualifiedly as a ‘bridge.’” Doubtless it 
is quite uncommon among engineers to call a trestle a bridge, 
but the average newspaper reporter includes cattle guards, 
trestles, truss bridges of wood or iron, and stone arches, all 
under the one comprehensive title, *‘ bridge.” As the ac- 
counts of accidents from which my original data were ob- 
tained were taken from the local newspapers, it is extremely 
uncertain what the character or material of the bridges 
was. However, to judge from the experience I had in get- 
ting information regarding the other accidents, I should say 
it is more probable that 50 out of the 66 unknown bridges 
were trestles than as ‘‘ A. M. W.” assumes, At all events it 
is better to drop the “ unknown” bridges from the calcula- 
tions entirely rather than hazard a guess upon their charac- 
ter, and thereupon build an argument. 

Iam well aware that a large proportion of the railroad 
bridging of this country is built upon the pile or trestle plan; 
but I believe, as my critic suggests, that the number of 
“trestle train miles” is probably much less than the num- 
ber of “truss train miles,” because in the Southern and 
Western States, where the trestle is solargely used, the num- 
ber of trains is comparatively small, while upon the older 
roads doing a large business the trestle is being rapidly re- 
placed by other styles of bridge or solid filling. But the 
trouble is not with new or “ well constructed ” and carefully 
repaired trestles, it is the old, low, neglected trestles, with 
short, unsecured cross-ties, that make the mischief. A 
good substantial flooring is just as important upon a trestle 
as on any other bridge. But trestles, unless of exceptional 
height, rarely receive the attention and repair that truss 
bridges do. The latter are closely watched and carefully re- 
paired by competent mechanics, while the former are too 
frequently left to the tender mercies of the section hands, 
who never look at anything beyond rails and sleepers. 
Hence I insist that the average trestle is dangerous. 

In regard to the comparative cost of Howe truss and iron 
bridges, I hope it is a fact, as my friend suggests, that a 
higher standard for Howe truss bridges prevails in the West 
than that of New England, for I am well aware that the 
Howe trusses of this region are lamentably weak. For iron 
bridges of moderate span, say 120 feet, it is common prac- 


same figures for live load and tension strains upon the rods, 
' allowing for the depth of screw-thread if the rods were not 
upset ends, and 800 Ibs. per square inch net section of bot- 
| tom chords, and compression strains in like proportion. I 
| have seen bids for iron and Howe truss bridges, for the 
same spans, in which the iron bridges cost 27 per cent. more 
than wooden ones. But while the iron bridges were de- 
| signed in accordance with the above figures, the Howe 
trusses, under the same load, would have strains of 20,000 to 
26,000 lbs. per square inch in the iron, and 1,200 to 1,800 
Ibs. per square inch in the bottom chords. That is the kind 
of Howe truss bridge we get in this vicinity, and what the 
irou bridges have to be compared with. If they build better 
ones in the West, I am glad to know it, and should like to 
see their actual cost compared with the cost of iron bridges 
designed according to the above data. I have never seen a 
Howe truss that I should consider of equal strength with a 
modern iron one, although there may be plenty of them in 
the country. T. APPLETON. 
No. 11 Pemberton square, Boston, May 31, 1878. 


The Problem of the Trains. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Let « = length of road in miles, then: 
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— = freight train’s time to pass over road. 
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— = mail “6 “ “ “ “ 
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— = speed of freight train after the detention. 
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—— — = difference in time of starting. 
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From the above data we have the following equation: 
%n2 (x#—a)—%32r 2 zt 2—@ 
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which expresses the relation between times of the trains up 


m 
x = 6a—3a— = length of road. 
n 
eo @ 
Substituting this value of x in the expression -- — —, we 
mm n 
find for the difference in times of departure of trains, 
s8a(2n—m) 38a(2n—m) 


mn n? 





L. P. T. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Noticing in your last issue a rather complicated, though 
correct, solution to a problem given in your issue of May 24, 
I beg to hand you the following: 

If x = length of the road and m = speed of freight train, 
in miles per hour, and n = speed of express train, in miles 
per hour, the time the freight train takes to’ perform the 
journey, less the time the express train takes will equal the 
time that the freight starts before the express i. e.: 

« zx 
|= nr Ne; v| ; 
m n 
and 1n the second case, taking the time each takes to get to 
point of collision 1 mile from the terminus, in the same way, 





2x Ff 
2088 
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m m n 
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Therefore: 
2z x 
= ——l1 
x 2 3 3 a—1 
= am a $3 a= 4+ — - —— 
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The result of such equation is 


3m 
x=6-—-—, 


n 
and putting this value for xin my first equation, y will be 
found to equal 
6n2—9mn + 3m? 
——__—___— = the start which the freight gets in hours. 





mn? 

These results are similar to Mr. Shanahan, except that he 
has put the letter “‘a” in place of one mile, which is the dis- 
tance given from the point of collision to the terminus. 

H. J. MARKHAM. 


Laying Rails to “ Break Joints”—Grass and Weeds 
on the Track. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
There are not a few engineers and roadmasters who enter- 
tain the idea that much good results from laying rails to 


to the point of collision. Clearing and transposing, we find: | 
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eers. In some instances it is absolutely indispensable, and 
in others it is used as being preferable to other meth. 
ods, as in laying floors, boarding roofs, ete. It 
is hardly correct to reason that because it strengthens a 
bridge to break joints with the timbers, a track would be 
benefited in the same manner by breaking joints with the 
rails. In placing a series of timbers together they can be so 
placed in relation to each other that there is a mutual sup- 
port and the weak points are strengthened. Of course a 
track would receive a like benefit under similar conditions; 
but while, in most instances, to break joints gives greater 
strength vertically, laterally and longitudinally, the only 
increase of strength (if any by laying rails to break joints) 
is laterally. A joint certainly has no more strength verti- 
cally by being laid opposite the middle of the opposite rail 
than if laid on the same tie with the other joint, and with 
some of the joint fastenings now in use the rail is capable of 
resisting as great a lateral force at the joint as in the middle, 
Take a 30 ft, rail and lay it on smooth ties. Spike the ends 
of the rails and note the force required to spring the rail to a 
, curve in the middle. Then take two 15 ft. rails and make a 
joint with some of the griping devices in use, and fasten the 
coupled rails at the ends as with the other. Apply force 
| enough at the joint to curve the rail (calling it a whole rail), 
and you will discover a greater lateral resistance at the joint 
| than in the middle of the whole rail, Our rail joint fixtures 
| are not yet perfect, but so far as lateral * stiffness” is con- 
cerned, there are various devices that ‘fill the bill” when 
| kept in order. Therefore, in preparing a track to resist 
| lateral strain, there is nothing gained by the plan of break- 
ing joints. On the contrary, there is much to be lost; for, 
| although joints may be made strong enough laterally, yet it 
is the weakest part of the rail, and is lacking in vertical re- 
| sistance. If the ties were laid on sub-sills we could then 
| break joints to some purpose; that is, by putting the ends of 
| the sub-sills under the middle of the rails the rail-joints would 
get the support of the middle of the sub-sills, and the rails be 
kept in surface without much trouble. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable and unprofitable track ever 
laid was with the joints opposite the middle of the opposite 
rail. Owing to the difficulty of keeping the joints up toa 
good surface it imparts a rocking motion to cars and locomo~ 
tives that is at once disagreeable, destructive and unsafe. 
First the right wheel drops into a low joint, then the left; 
and if the track is rather rough, one riding in an empty box 

car will experience a sensation similar to that in riding ina 
| cart over a paved street pretty well sprinkled with loose 
| paving stones. Low joints opposite smooth centres chop up 
the oscillations, making a cross between a vertical and a 
lateral, a sort of half gallop and half stagger, one motion 
suddenly interrupted by another in a different direction, 
and all the *‘ poetry of motion” is destroyed. It would seem as 
though the whole train had the hiccoughs, the St. Anthony’s 
dance, and the blind staggers, and was trying to run away 
diagonally across a potato field. If the joints of a track laid 
to break joints are very low, it is intolerable, and injures 
rolling stock at a fearful rate, and unless the surface is abso- 
| lutely perfect, it isa bad track. There are but few roads in 
| this country so well kept that a track laid with broken joints 
| would not be a miserable one. Some roads have their curves 
| laid in this manner, thinking they can the better be kept in 
| line, and that the rails are less likely to spread than if laid 
| with even joints, This isa fallacy, and there is nothing 
| better to keep the track in line, and from spreading, than 
| good ties, and enough of them; the rails properly curved 
and spiked and laid to a proper incline, and enough good 
ballast. With these materials properly used, and the rails 
laid with even joints, there should be no trouble, provided 
always that the moguls and consolidations are kept off the 
road. There are those who believe that it is better to lay 
track on the plan under consideration, but as itis nostronger, 
either laterally or vertically, and can give no greater resis- 
| tance to forces in any direction than even joints, and is far 
more injurious to rolling stock, and more unsafe and dis- 
| agreeable when in a bad condition than an even-joint track, 
it is preferable to lay to even joints on tangents, and as near 
radial as possible on curves. Wm. 8, Huntineton. 


®Oeneral DBRailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends has been declared as follows: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 5 per cent., semi-an- 
nual, payable July 1. The transfer books will be closed 
from June 4 to July 5, both days inclusive. 

Fitchburg, 314 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 1. 


Railroad Conventions. 








The tweltfh annual menting of the Master Car-Builders’ 

Association will be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., beginning 

Wednesday, June 12. 
Foreclosure Sales, 

The New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, Western Division, was 

sold in New Orleans, May 31, under order of the United 





| States Circuit Court. Bought for $350,000 by L. H. Ferry, 


who represents a committee of the bondholders. The sale 


| included the completed track from Westwego, opposite New 
Orleans, to Bayou Goula, 65 miles, and the part] 


graded 
|road-bed thence to Vermillionville, some 60 miles. The 


“break joints;” that is, bringing the joint on one side of the | graded road-bed and right of way west of Vermillionville 


: | was excepted from the sale on petition of Morgan’s Louis- 
track opposite the middle of the rail on the other. There |iana & Texas Company, which has begun proceedings to 
may be something good in the plan, but the advantages are condemn them for its own use. The property was sold 


slight, and the plan is, on the whole, objectionable. Proba- | thes — ago, but all efforts to reorganize have been un- 
bly the idea of laying rails in this manner originated from ar fae ; 

the = a a masons, ee sae eee | ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Re : and, ree ae use of this mat al in some| , Alabama Great Southern.—This name replaces that of the 
Joints; fact, Alabama 





& Chattanooga, but the old tir 
form no structure could be make to stand. foe cane Gomical Mansame, oe tami tiles 


nt and r, John Swann; General 
to the ways in which it is applied by mechanics and engin- | Superintendent, Col. Chas. P. Ball; General Freight and 
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Passenger Agent, R. A. Bacon; Treasurer, W. H. Mims. 
Offices at Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Atchison, Republican Valley d& Pacific.—The officers of 


| 


| 
| 


new company are as follows: President, Charles (lick, | 


Scandia, Kan.; Vice-Presldent, 8. Morland, White Rock, 
Kan.; Secretary, W. E. Reid, Concordia, Kan.; Treasurer, 
Thos. Wolfert, Scandia, Kan. The company is organized in 
the interest of the Central Branch, Union Pacific, 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—Mr. W. A. Haven, of Roches- , 
ter, N. Y., has been appointed Chief Engineer. 


Canada Southern.—At the annual meeting in St. Thomas, 
Ont., June 5, the following directors were chosen; Wm. i 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Augustus Schell, Samuel 
F. Barger, E. D. Worcester, Sidney Dillon, J. Tillinghast, | 
Wim. L. Seott, E. A. Wickes. | 


Central, of New Jersey.—At a meeting of the board, held | 
May 31, B.S, Barnes, G. G. Haven and Frederick A. Potts | 
were chosen directors, in place of Henry Lewis, Richard J. | 
Dobbins and Franklin A. Comly, resigned The new direc- 
tors are chosen as representatives of the consolidated bond- | 
holders; the retiring directors are all Philadelphia men, Mr. 
Comly being President of the North Pennsylvania. 

The board selected John S. Kennedy, J. Edgar Johnston 
and J. D. Vermilyea as trustees under the new mortgage. 

It is reported that Receiver Lathrop is to be chosen Presi- 
dent of the company, 


Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—At the annual meeting in An- 
napolis, Md., June 3, Hon. A. P. Gorman was reélected 
President, with the following directors: M. Bannon, James 
G. Berrett, B. B. Crawford, H. D. Farnandis, P. Hamill, 
John Humbird. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The following changes 
are reported, taking effect June 1: The Quincy Division is 
consolidated with the Galesburg Division, Superintendent 
H. Hitchcock taking charge of both divisions. 


company’s business at Hannibal. Mr. James R. Ballantine 
will be Trainmaster at Quincy, under D. J. Chase, Master of 
Transportation at Galesburg. 

Mr. Robert Colville, for several years past Foreman of the 
Anrora round-houses, is appointed Master Mechanic at Gales- 
burg. Mr. Frank A. Chase, late an engineman on the road, 
succeeds Mr. Colville as Foreman of the round-houses at 

Aurora. 


Chicago, Clinton & Western.—Mr. B. T. Lewis has been 
appointed General Ticket Agent, in place of A. Pickard, re- 


signed. 


. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—At the annual meeting 
in Chicago, June 5, the directors whose terms ——s were 
reélected, as follows: H. H. Porter, Chicago; Jay Gould, 
lrancis H. Tows, C. R: Marvin, New York. The board re- 
élected Hugh Riddle, President; David Dows, Vice-Presi- 
dent: Francis H. Tows, Secretary and Treasurer; Hugh Rid- 
dle, David Dows, F. H. Tows, C. R. Marvin, W. L. Scott, 
Executive Committee. 


Columbus, Chicago d& Indiana Central.—At the annual 
meeting in Columbus, O., June 5, the following directors 
were chosen: J. N. Converse, John 8S. Newman, Omar New- 
man. of Indiana; John Gardner, Wm. Jamieson, B. E. Smith, 
Ralph D. Smith, of Ohio; J. T. Thomas, Philadelphia; Adrian 
Iselin, John Bloodgood, F. R. Fowler, J. W. Kirk, Henry 
Morgan, Alexander Taylor, Jr., J. B. Thompson, New York. 


Concord,—At the annual meeting in Concord, May 28, the 
following directors were chosen: Onslow Stearns, Concord, 
N. H.; James W. Johnson, Enfield, N. H.; Joseph P. Pit- 
man, Laconia, N. H.; Samuel N. Bell, Frederick Smyth, 
Manchester, N. H.; John A. Burnham, J. Thomas Vose, 
Boston. The board subsequently met and elected Onslow 
Stearns President; Joseph W. Fellows, Clerk. 


Concord & Claremont.—At the annual meeting in Con- 
cord, May 29, the following directors were chosen: D. M. 
Johnson, Claremont, N. H.; Dexter Richards, Newport, N. 
H.; Mason W. Tappan, Bradford, N. H.; Albert M. Shaw, 


Lebanon, N, H.; Onslow Stearns, Charles Minot, Charles P. | 


Sanborn, Concord, N. H. 


Dallas & Wichita,—Mr. W. Harris has been appointed Re- 
ceiver by the United States Circuit Court, on aagreetion of 
the Kansas Rolling Mill Co., which holds all the bonds. He 
has appointed Dr. Calder Manager of the road. 


Dubuque Southwestern.—Mr, D, A. Olin has been ap- 
pointed General Superintendent, and Fred. Wild General 
Freight and Ticket Agent, with offices at Racine, Wis. Both 
gentlemen hold the same positions on the Western Union 
Railroad, in connection with which the Dubuque Southwest- 
ern is now worked. 


East Alabama & Cineinnati.—Mr. R. J. Thornton has 
been appointed Receiver, and has his office at Opelika, Ala. 


East River Bridge.—The trustees have reélected Henry C. 
Murphy President and Arthur Leary Vice-President. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—Mr. James Con- 


verse, Chief Engineer, has been appointed Superintendent in | 


place of A, W. Dickinson, resigned, with office in Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Converse had charge of construction for several 
years, while the road was being extended to San Antonio. 


Green Bay & Minnesota,—The new board has elected E. F. 
Hatfield, Jr., President. Hisoffice is at No. 52 Wall street, 
New York. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph.—in view of the many recent 
changes on this road, the following list of > officers 
may be serviceable: President, Wm. Dowd; Vice-President, 
W.B. Leonard; Secretary, J. A. Hilton; Treasurer, W. J. 


Hilton; General Manager, John B. Carson; General Freight | 


Agent, W. H. MeDoel; General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
T. Penfield; Auditor, E. B. Easton; Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power, G. B, Simonds; Superintendent of Car Depart- 
ment, J. Townsend; Land Commissioner, I. E. Eaton; Gen- 
eral Traveling Agent, J. A. S. Reed. The offices of the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary are at No. 78 Broad- 
way, New York; of the General Traveling Agent, at No, 59 
Clark street, Chicago; of all the other officers at Hannibal, 


Mo. 


Kentucky Central.—At the annual meeting in Covington, 
Ky., May 28, the following directors were chosen: George 
EL Pendleton, J. W. Stevenson, William Ernst, Elliott 
Pendleton, Robert B. Bowler, Charlton Alexander, Peter 
Zinn. 


Vanchester & Ashburnham.—At the annual meeting in 
Manchester, N. 
chosed: Samuel R. Payson, Edmund Dwight, John C, Pal- 
frey, Joseph Stone, Person C. Cheney, David Cross, Hiram 
K. Slayton. 


Manchester & Lawrence.—At the annual meeting in Man- | 


chester, N. H., May 31, the following directors were chosen: 
Edward A, Abbott, George R. Fowler, Benjamin F. Martin, 
Nathaniel Parker, Joseph W, Smith, Ezekiel A. Straw, Wm, 
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A. Tower. The board reélected Ezekiel A. Straw, President; 
8. N. Bell, Clerk; George B. Chandler, Treasurer. 

Michigan Central—Mr. Benjamin McClure has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Mr. F. A. Wann is appointed 
General Eastern Agent, in charge of the freight and passen- 
ger business in the East, with headquarters at No. 417 

roadway, New York, 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the annual meeting in Nashua, May 


| 29, the following directors were chosen; J. G. Graves, J. W 


White, W. W. Bailey, F. A. McKean, Nashua, N. H.; H. P. 
Watts, Manchester, N. H.; Wm. A. Tower, Lexington, 
Mass.; F. A. Brooks, Boston; Clerk, O. C. Moore, Nashua, 
N. H.; Treasurer, C. V. Dearborn, Nashua, N. H. Mr. 
Watts is a new Director, succeeding Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Moore has been elected over E. P. Emerson, who has been 
clerk of the corporation for 15 years. 

Nashua & Rochester.—At the annual meeting in Nashua, 
N. H., May 30, the following directors were chosen: F. H 
Kinnicut, C. H. Waters, N. V. Whitehouse, J. C. Eastman, 


The board elected B. F. Fawcett Secretary. | 


Mr. N. D. | 
Munson, late of the Quincy Division, will have charge of the | 


H., May 29, the following directors were | 


| F. A. Dewey, C. E. Whiting, E. B. Stoddard, C. W. Smith, 
|C. S. Turner, A. W. Sawyer, A. H. Dunlap, George R. 
Westcott, J. C. Burley, B. Wallace, W. H. Cook; Clerk, A. 
F. Stevens. The road is leased to the Worcester & Nashua. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Albany, June 5, the following directors were chosen : 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Wm. K. Van- 
derbilt, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Augustus Schell, Samuel 
F. Barger, Joseph Harker, Chauncey M. Depew, John E. 
Burrill, James i. Rutter, New York; G. J. Whitney, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; James M. Marvin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 
Chester W. Chapin, Springfield, Mass. Inspectors of elec- 
tions, Sidney F. Fairchild, Henry Roseboom, Francis 8. 
Pruyn. 

The following directors were also chosen for two subordi- 
nate lines owned: Junction—Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, F. W. Vanderbilt, A. Schell, 
S. F. Barger, E. D. Worcester, J. Tillinghast, J. Harker, C. 
M. Depew, J. H. Rutter, J. M. Marvin, G. J. Whitney. 
Syracuse Junction—Wm. H. Vanderbilt, C. Vanderbilt, F. 
W. Vanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, A. Schell, 8. F. Barger, 
E. D. Worcester, J. Tillinghast, C. H. Fisher. 


Northern (New Hampshire) —At the annual meeting in 
Concord, May 30, the following directors were chosen: On- 
|slow Stearns, Josiah Minot, Concord, N. H.; George W. 
| Nesmith, Franklin, N. H.; John A, Burnham, Uriel Crocker, 
| Francis B. Hayes, Edward Lawrence, Boston. The board 
| elected Onslow Stearns, President; Wm. L. Foster, Clerk; 
| Josiah Minot, Treasurer. 
| Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—The new board has elected 
| Capt. D. 8. Babcock President; Capt. John Riley, Vice- 
President. 


Pennsylvania Company.—Mr. Clifford S. Sims has been 
| elected Secretary, in place of C. P. Mackie, resigned. The 
| office will be, as heretofore, at No, 233 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—My. Clifford 8. Sims 
| has been elected Secretary, in place of C. P. Mackie, resigned. 
The office will be, as heretofore, at No, 233 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 


Portland, Saco & FPortsmouth.—At the annual meeting in 
Kittery, Me., June 3, the following directors were chosen: 
John B. Brown, Wm. H. Y. Hackett, George E. B. Jackson, 
| George P. King, Samuel P. Lawrence, Alfred P. Rockwell, 
|S. Lathrop Thorndike. The road is leased to the Eastern 
| Company. 
| 


| St. Cloud, Grantsburg & 





Ashland.—The first board of 
directors of this new company is as follows: August Cassel, 
Wood Lake, Wis. ; John Swenson, Trade Lake, Wis. ; Canute 
Anderson, I. Grettum, Andrew Ahlstrom, W. E. Talboys, 
Grantsburg, Wis.; John Comstock, J. M. Whaley, Hudson, 
Wis. ; John Fleming, Marshland, Wis.; George Badger, O. 

| Cook, Ira Griffin, Oshkosh, Wis. 


| St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—At the annual meeting 
}in St. Louis, June 3, the following directors (one-third of the 
board) were chosen for three years: W. B. Cutting, Thomas 
Denney, John 8S. Barnes, John M. Burke, Anthony Gilkeson. 
Messrs. Burke and Gilkeson are new directors, succeeding 
Robert Bayard, deceased, and Hon. Samuel J. Tilden. The 
board elected W. B. Cutting President, in place of Robert 
Bayard, deceased, and reélected George W. Parker Vice- 
President and Treasurer; E. F, Leonard, Secretary. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—Mr., W. F. Merrillis appointed 
Chief Engineer and Superintendent, in place of F. N. Finney, 
resigned. The appointment will take effect July 1. 


Wabash.—Mr. T. L. Dunn, late Resident Engineer of the 
Western Division, having resigned, General Superintendent 
Andrews has issued an order assigning to C. H. Chappell, 
Superintendent of the Western Division, the charge of the 
track and the distribution and inspection of ties and fuel, 
|and to Mr. Samuel B. Ives, Assistant Engineer, the charge 
|of the bridging, buildings and fixtures, water works and 
other engineering duties. 





Whitewater.—The first board of directors of this company, 
organized by the purchasers of the Whitewater Valley road, 
is as follows: Elijah Smith, Edmund Dwight, 8S. W. Richard- 
| son, J. 8. Fay, Henry Parkman, R. L. Read, J. J. Emery, 
| Charles W. Short, Henry C, Kimble. 
| Wilton.—At the annual meeting in Nashua, N. H., May 
29, the following directors were chosen: S. Spaulding, J. A. 
Spaulding, C. C. Boutwell, W. Ramsdell, J. Reed; Clerk, J. 
T. Greeley. The road is leased to the Nashua & Lowell. 


| Wisconsin Central.—At the annual meeting in Milwaukee, 


| May 30, the three directors whose terms then expired were 
| reélected, as follows: Matthew Wadleigh, Stevens Point, 
| Wis.; H. L. Palmer, Milwaukee; Samuel Gould, Boston. 
| The board elected Charles L. Colby President and Treasurer ; 
E. H. Abbott, Vice-President and Secretary. 
| Mr. F. N. Finney has been appointed General Manager, to 
| take effect July 1. Mr. Finney has been Chief Engineer and 
Superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw for three 
| years past, and was previously General Superintendent of 
| the Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern. He was 
| also Chief Engineer of the Canada Southern during its con- 


struction. 


| PERSONAL. 
| : 
—Mr. O. F. Davis, long the General Land Commissioner of 
| the Union Pacific, and Mr. Webster Snyder, the first General 
| Sopertaheptens of the road, have entered into partnership 
| asland agents and opened an office in Omaha. 

—The will of the late Charles Morgan was admitted to 
| probate in New York, June 8. It is extremely short, read- 
| ing as follows: 


| “I, Charles Morgan, of the City of New York, make 
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this my last will and testament. I appoint my wife, Mis- 
tress Mary Jane Morgan, to be my executrix. All my —- 
erty, real and personal, is hereby given, devised, and_be 
queathed as provided by the laws of the State of New York 
in cases of intestacy.” 

Under the provisions of the will and the law Mr. Morgan’s 
widow will have one-third of the estate, and the other two- 
thirds will be divided in five shares, of which the three sur- 
viving children, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Quintard and Richard 
J. Morgan will each have one, the other two going to the 
heirs of two deceased children. 

—Mr. Jethro J. McCullough, a well-known iron manufac- 
turer, died suddenly of apoplexy, in Philadelphia, May 25. 
Mr. McCullough was born in Cecil County, Md., in 1809. 
His first venture in the iron business was at the Newport 
Rolling Mills, and afterward he established mills at Row- 
landsville and North East, in Cecil County, Md., the Dia- 
mond State and McCullough Iron Works in Wilmington, 
Del., and the Galvanized Iron Works, of Philadelphia. 


—Mr. H. B. La Rue, for many years General Travelin 


- , Agent of the Baltimore Car Wheel Co., has been appoint 


also General Traveling Agent for the Brooks Locomotive 
Works and the Midvale Steel Works. Mr. La Rue was for- 
merly for some 15 years in the service of the Erie Railway. 

—Mr. Mancel Talcott, a prominent Republican politician 
of Chicago, died June 5. e was a director of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Company. 

—Mr. Junius Flagg, Chief Engineer of the Canada South- 
ern road, died at St. Thomas, Ont., June 4. His body was 
sent to Toledo, where the funeral will take place. 

—Mr. Hardenbergh, of Jersey City, ina speech in Con- 
gress, a few days since, on the Army bill, said: ‘‘ New 
Jersey in all her action is conservative. The spirit which 
controls my people is not born of revolution. In the trying 
times of the past year, when the spirit of disorder was rife 
throughout the land, we sought not the strong arm of 
government but the kindly counsels of conservative men, 
and by them, all danger was disarmed. To have invoked 
the army to our midst would have invoked disorder and dis- 
aster. The faithful, energetic action of one man above all 
others, who had won his own way from hard-earned toil to 
a position of high trust, George W. Barker, by his sympathy 
with labor and his devotion to its interest for many years 
was of more avail than would have been ten regiments o 
armed men; and my city gave to him an ovation of which a 
conqueror might be proud. He had conquered, but it was a 
conquest of the heart. Freemen want not bullets, but argu- 
ments, not monopolied power, but the spirit of kindness and 
a generous devotion to their interests on the part of legisla- 
tion.” 

—Mr. Collins, Mechanical Engineer of the Pennsylvania 

tailroad, and Mr. Cloud of the Locomotive Department at 
Altoona, will leave shortly for Europe. They are sent by 
the company for the purpose of studying European practice 
in the construction and management of locomotives, and 
comparing it with American practice. They will remain 
abroad some time. 

—Mr. Willard W. Fairbanks, for many years connected 
with the Taunton Locomotive Works, and later with the 
Grant Locomotive Works, died at his residence in Paterson, 
N. J., June 4, after a short illness. Mr. Fairbanks had been 
out of business for some years past; he was 75 years old, 
but still an active man. 

—The Governor of New Jersey has appointed as Deputy 
Quartermasters General of the State National Guard, Bird 
W. Spencer, who is Treasurer of the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western, and James 8. Yard, who is State Commissioner 
of Railroad Taxation. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Pork Shipments by the Mississippi. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 

‘* Several of our Chicago packers, desirous of breaking the 
rail rates, send their pork to St. Louis now by water, which 
is bringing the canal and river into prominence as a compet- 
ing route.” 

Grain Movement, 

For the week ending May 25 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds have been reported as follows, in bushels, 
for the past five years: 

At the eight Northwestern markets the receipts were: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
5,929,890 2,294,405 3,286,744 2,765 782 5,970,562 

The receipts this year are 158 per cent. greater, but were 
slightly exceeded in 1874. 

The total shipments of the same markets were: 
1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
4,907,025 2,330,304 3,567,864 2,782,468 3,695,353 

The shipments this year are 110 per cent. greater than last 
year, and much greater than in any previous year. 

The portion of these shipments which went by rail and its 
proportion of the whole totals were: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874, 
1,957,051 794,342 1,820,456 1,003,242 956,626 
40 p. c. 34 p. c. 51 p. c. 36 p. ¢. 26 p. c. 


The amount shipped by rail this year is greater than for 
any corresponding week, though the proportion of the total 
is less than in 1876. The rail shipments for this week are 
the largest since navigation opened. 

The receipts at the seven Atlantic ports for the week 
were: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1874. 
6,117,077 3,506,828 5,316,566 2,661,075 3,526,682 

The receipts this year are 4225 per cent. greater than 
last year, and 15 per cent. greater than in 1876. The re- 
ceipts this year have very seldom been exceeded, but they 
are a little less than those of the preceding week. Of the re- 
ceipts of the week this year, 44.6 per cent. arrived at New 
York, 19.7 at Philadelphia, 14.3 at Baltimore, 11.3 at Mon 
treal, 6.4 at Boston, 3.6 at New Orleans, and 0.1 at Portland. 
In amount both the Philadelphia and Baltimore receipts are 
very large. Baltimore’s have been exceeded but once this 
year, and Philadelphia's but once in its history. In spite of 
this, New York has received more than its average propor- 
tion of the grain, though not so large a proportion as for 
three weeks previous. Receipts and shipments of grain at 
Buffalo, by rail and by water, for the month of May are re- 
ported as follows: 


1875. 















Receipts: 1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. 
By lake.................... 9,444,878 6,167,780 3,277,098 53.1 
IIIS 65 $605 buen mis oe tone 2,688,300 1,284,400 1,403,900 109.3 

PB iv cccitwiinnicds 12,133,178 7,452,180 4,680,998 62.8 

Shipments; 

EE Sag xs: 8595 Kile 5a .. 8,801,927 3,793,200 5,008,727 131.8 
ge ee ee 1,780,321 1,130,876 649,445 57.5 
eS 10,582,248 4,924,076 5,658,172 115.0 


The canal was 2 81 days of the month this year and 24 
days in 1877; and the average daily cope by canal 
were 283,938 bushels this year, inst 158,050 last year. 

The shipments by rail given above, however, are only 
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shipments of grain arriving by lake (nearly all by propeller | Canal rates have been a liitle lower, closing at 514 cents 
lines, and contracted through ‘“‘by lake and rail.”) Sub-| per bushel for wheat, 494 for corn and 3 for oats from 
stantially the whole amount received by rail was also ship- | Buffalo to New York. ‘Through quotations from Chi to 
ped by rail, in addition to the rail shipments noted above. | New York by lake and canal have been 8 cents for wheat 
Or rather, what is reported above as received by rail was | and 7\¢ for corn, against 12 cents for wheat and 11.2 for 
nearly all grain in transit which simply ed through Buf- | corn through by rail. The through rail rate to Baltimore, 
falo on its way to the East. Including this, it would —— however, is but 10.2 cents for wheat and 9.5 for corn. 
that this year about 3,780,000 bushels out of a total of 12,580,-| The railroads which receive grain from _ propellers 
000 shipped from Buffalo in May this year, or 30 per cent., | at Buffalo and Erie receive their proportion of the through 
went by rail, against 2,415,000 bushels out of 6,200,000 | rail ew York now amounts to 


il rate, which, from Bufialo to 
bushels, or nearly 39 per cent., last year. The average daily | about 5'¢ cents per bushel for wheat, and 5\< for corn, or 
shipments by rail and by canal were thus: 


very nearly the canal rate. 
Ocean rates have been pretty steady for some weeks at 


1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. . x 
ae eT ean et 21.935 _ (032 56,5 | about 74s to 8d. per bushel for grain, by steam, from New 
+ Saperaianmere es4gss 283933 158030 -125\883 79.7 | York to Liverpool, and 5s, 9d. to 6s. per quarter (80 Ibs.) by 


sail, to Cork for orders. Last Tuesday, under a pressure of 


The relative increase by lake and by rail cannot be pro- 
perly judged without taking into consideration the longer 
period that the canal was open this year. For the whole 
season since the canal was opened, the canal shipments from 
Buffalo to the end of May are as follows: 


tract is reported from New Orleans, by steam, at 91¢d. per 
bushel for corn, and ,; to 5¢d. per pound for cotton. The 
cotton rate from New Orleans te often, if not generally, 
| been 3 to }}d. 
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shipments offered, some contracts were made at8. A con-| 
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Texas this season, and that the shipments by rail will be 
150,000 head more. This is an increase of about 25 per 
cent. over last year, 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Connecticut Law on Bridges. 


Among the laws passed by the Connecticut Legislature at 
its recent session was the following: 

“Section 1. Wheenevr the Railroad Commissioners shall 
deem it necessary for the safety of persons traveling upon 
any railroad in this State, that guard-rails or any other 
appliances to secure safety should be placed upon any 
bridge belonging to such railroad, said Commissioners may 
order the corporation owning or operating such railroad to 

dlace such additional guards upon said bridge as they may 
c — necessary and proper to accomplish the object afore- 
said. : 

“Sec. 2. Any railroad company which shall neglect or 





Total. Per day. | ‘ eS ~ refuse to comply with the orders of the Railroad Commis- 
WONT Nii eS Sc ces 13,007,285 276.750 | — oe —- dese wc ep 4 ~ d strong compe- | ners given in pursuance of section one of this act, shall 
DE Se I soon ccck cece bencccensesismegeee 3,793.2 58, ea - ” > > r orfteit and pay to the Treasurer 0) 1s wenty-tive 

77 (24 d 3,793,200 158,050 | sition from th neo ait ape Siler howe feateba forfeit and to the T f this State twenty-ti 

- lon from the railways is seen In unusually fow freight | dollars per day for each day of such neglect or refusal.” 
INCTease.............220eeeeeeeeeees 9,214,085 118,700 | averages. The following comparative exhibit, showing the | “another law requires companies to put up at all bridges 
Por COtb. OF INCTOREDS 0:56 6.0:06:0 055 sc0censecees 242.5 75.1 —— rates he Chicago to Buffalo by lake, for the — over the track, which are less than 18 ft. in the clear above 
3 a yheat and corn, and also the average from Buf- | cthigpsacts ilies epiaoin eed biane 

The canal traffic, however, has probably not equaled the | 24 25,02 Whea > C ; the track, suitable guards to warn trainmen of the approach 
canaciiy of thn ahock of tina owe existing. Loot October, | £20 to New York by canal, on the same cereals, for the sea- | > the bridge. The penalty for failure tocomply is $50 for 

I , . 8 >|sons named, tell their own story of ‘hard times’ for car- ’ 7 PN 
when the shipments were nearly the largest ever known, the ps val , : each month’s delay. 

O88 983 — M cipments were SIs bushels, against va LAKE CANAL | Fences—Liability of Lessor Company 
283,933 last May. —L ey = NAL.— | : tes : yt : 

Receipts at New York for the week ending June 3 were — Corn. = | In Ditchett against the Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris Co., 

3,271,326 bushels—a trifle less than the ing week. Of + BS 5» | the Supreme Court held that a railroad company does not 
P . 2.2 &. 5.2 absolve itself from liability t of the f 

the receipts for the last week, 29 per cent. was by rail. 29 5.8 5.0 | absolve it rom liability in respect of the fences on the 

For the same week Baltimore received 779,480 bushels; 2.7 6.7 5.8 Side of its road by leasing the roac to another com any and 

Philadelphia, 1,463,600; Boston, 502,900. Philadelphia’s 3.7 7.4 6.6 parting with possession accordingly; and hence they held 

receipts for a few weeks have been large without precedent. 4.0 11.7 10.8 that one who, walking along the highway, fell into an open 

Receipts and shipments at Chicago and Milwaukee for the 1 es 2 — where the fence was gone, could recover from the les- 
s yee t : : 15 = | oe ‘ : ee 
antes Sok Lave Same Receipts. Shipments. ry ad . 2 The Court of Appeals, reversing this decision (67 N. Y., 
Ca ie boos ees habeas 50s aeeeten 4,708,354 3,809,354 : ‘ “:. +, | 425), holds that where a railroad company has established 
MAGARIN «5 5 5.55.6 on ch aeseseees+.kbesee 485,580 2 FO aay fag meng A gear bony aaa we! a > the necessary fences, and parts with the possession and con- 

: at for May, , when vessel-owners pose y 4 ke ini pecan 

Very seldom have the Chicago receipts been so large, and | hed got as iow as they Could and live. Neverthe only the | (70, the Fond under a lease containing & covenant hy the 
but three times before since last fall have the aggregate re- | very largest and most economical vessels can be operated at The Court puts the decision upon the general principle appli- 
— of the ra eee sep aoe agg omg tee none these figures, and there is no money in them even then.” cable to ph mo of other leases, but alec belde that the wae 

nicago receipts alone Is last W . hr ‘ee-Lol Ss } os “ # =, ¥ esto, Saray ce 
ot the Chicago receipts are corn; nearly three-fourths of the Freights from Missouri River Points. —< a ~ = enc esti ——— Pevetiy pply f¢ * — 
Milwaukee receipts are wheat. The bulk of the businessis| 4 yow tariff on freights from Atchison, Leavenworth, Res ones I : 4 & y.—l 
now so great that it might seem that the carriers would be | gansas City and St. Joseph took effect June 3. The rates pia 
troubled to handle it; but this does not appear to be the case, | 6 as follows per 100 Ibs., in cents: | Responsibility for Acts of Employes. 
pede “i eos ont ae beats, Sanee ~~ —— Boxed Flour. In Newsom against the Georgia Railroad & Banking Com- 
affected by the demand for transportation, have barely been Meats. Wheat. Corn. perbbl. | pany, the Georgia Supreme Court lately held, on appeal: 
able to maintain their rates. To ks MB oy i565. oss 20 20 5 * Under sections 3,033 and 3,368 of the code, a railroad com- 

, . : © Chicago................00.5+ 25 25 2 »0 | pany is responsible for damage done to any person by the 

a Rail road Earnings. . — ines Ores eens es eeee — oH po 60 | carelessness or negligence or improper conduct of its agents 

Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: meer. “20.39 8enns ae eg ne = ., | in or by the running of the cars or engines of the company, 

Year ending March 31: Rates to other Mississippi River points the same as to St. | and the presumption fixed by the first of the sections cited 

1877-78. 1878-77. Inc. or Dee. P. Louis. To East St. Louis 2 cents per 100 Ibs. must be added against the company is not rebutted by = that the engi- 
Chi., Rock Island & for the transfer across the river. | neer, whose negligence, carelessness and improper conduct 

PROG saecase asa $7,895,870 $7,854,567 I. $41,303 0.5| From the same points the followmg are now the rates on | jn the use of the engine and whistle attached thereto, caused 

Expenses.......... 4,384,514 4,505,202 D. 120,688 = 2. op nage — hs Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, | the injury, was prompted by personal malice and reven 

‘ ees 69 1] ane Oa = in cents, per 08. | toward the plaintiff, but the plaintiff may recover from the 

yes ate... onan ee ear 34 t oa ae Ist 2d 3d 4th ~| company the same amount of damage for the injury as if it 
Nashua & Lowell.... 505,057 507,045 D. 1.988 0.4 Leavenworth, etc.,to = «class. class. _ —_ had been a case of carelessness and improper conduct un- 

Expenses.......... 339,91 361,72 \ 21,815 6.0 . ’ . 7° on - . 7 mixed with personal grievance of the engineer. 

ee ee . Se ee ee SS = 

Net earnings....... $165,146 $145,319 I. $19,827 13.6 | Toledo.........-..-..-. seeeeeeeee ees 101 80 55 29 | Coupons and Interest Warrants. 

Earnings per mile. 9,440 ar 2. 4 4 0.4 These charges are made to equalize rates as far as possible. | In Evertsen against the National Bank of Newport, plain- 

P. c. of expenses.. 67.31 71. : ; 5.6 | tiff sued upon 10 coupons, so called, for semi-annual inter 

Year ending April 30: Cotton Movement. est, issued by a railway company, and for 47 interest 
Boston & N. Y. Air For the nine months of the crop year from Sept. 1 to May | warrants of other bonds issued by another corporation, the 

Line........ ...... $265,926 $174,355 I. $91,571 52.5 | 31 receipts of cotton, in bales, are reported as follows by the | defendants being holders of the fund applicable to payment 

Expenses.......... 188,443 126,753 I. 61,690 48.7 | Commercial and Financial Chronicle : | of both. The coupons were, in terms, a promise of the rail- 

Ketcamings S774) SAGO ERA eg | JA TA, RTT a ear rtcn ie ae 

" i . j 5 12 @ va 5° va 3. , Fe ‘ J 3, 425 3, . ’ 2 . — fe ° 

ep ot an a cas : rs = stoi: - ¥: of ow | interest warrants were in a different form, thus: “ Interest 

wis spi ee . ‘ se : This year’s receipts 7.4 per cent. greater than last year’s, | warrant for $35, upon bond No. —, of the Danville, etc. 

Five Monthe ending May =: se and larger than ever before. Last year 963 per cent. of | R. R. Co., payable in coin, at the office of, ete., on, ete.” 
Chi, Mi, & St, Paul, settouo seach 1. si.251,072 san) tbewwhole crop was received in thoes nine months, The ex; | The Supreme Court applied to both clases of paper the ru 

ase : up beg —_ P Pasi Tr a7 3 ) , %, , at co Ss, etac mds, egotia- 
Four Months ending April 30: es, against 2,836,779 bales last year, an increase of 12% | ble, and the title of . bona fide purchaser for value 5 pro- 
At. & Great Western $1,108,863 $1,103,574 I. $5,289 0.5| percent. New Orleans this year received 32.4 per cent. of tected. 
Chi., Burlington & ns total inst 30 2 last Charlesto the | Th tof A ] 66 N. Y., 14, affi 1 this d 

ni., Burlingtc : : ‘ a e against 30 per cent. year. r n, the | e Court of Appeals, in . Y., 14, affirmed this decis- 

ae AE gl “—< 3,596,866 I. 649,582 18.1] Florida ports, Galveston and Norfolk show smaller receipts | ion as to the coupons on the ground that they were within 

Peaddeen.  ° GS jie t nee this year than last; all the other ports larger receipts. The | the statute of negotiable paper, but they reversed it as to 
Louisville, Cincin. & vat bce A ede ee as eee a received at each port during the nine months has | the interest warrants, on the ground that these were not in 

Lexington......... 274,445 306,570 D. 32,125 10.5 mn: | form negotiable, and there was no proof of usage or custom 
Loman & ome. 1,705,200 1,659,167 L. 46,033 2.8 1878. 1877. 1878. 1877.| such as would give a negotiable character to them.—New 

hiladelphia & Read- | New Orleans.... .... 32.4 30.0 New York............ 3.4 3.1| York Register. 

RES Ba 2,798,489 3,627,425 D. 828,936 22.9 - Rees 9.7 9.1 Florida............... 3 0.5 
ee oe 179 PR aati 10:9 11.9 North Carolina... 34 33) Taxation of Land Grants. 

Net Carnings....... 16, BE 29,7 ° Poatindal 09.3 | Savannah............ 13.9 11.0| Norfolk......... 2.00 1.8 13.9 | In the Si City & St. Paul C , ; oO 

P. c. of expenses... 62.82 80.07 D. 17.25 21.6 , 28) ; 3.5 | 1m the Sioux City & St. Paul Company against Osceola 
Sioux City & St. Paul 116,104 73,175 1 42 ie 386 ee a Bri he ei — prepa cease doar ated “| County, Ia., the United States Supreme Court gave its de- 

Net earnings....... 33,349 9.834 I. 23,515 239.1| The receipts include what is first marketed at the port in | cision as follows: ; : 
wr © of expenses. 71.34 86.77 D. 15.43 17.8 | question, and no part ~ — may be sent to it from another | “wane is ie ayes ig ag pen —— of eo 

orthington & Sioux port where it has already n counted. } 3 on lands granted to the railri company, and to 

Be eee 26,739 5,592 IT. 21,147 377.6 | 7 " ~~ i ; 

et Gani > oS ages TE pe mbt os Cenk Maeteneene. | declare the same illegal and void. The court below discussed 

P. 6. of eens 41.04 113.83 D 22:59 "63/9 : | the plaintiff's petition, and confirmed the tax. The plaintiff 

me < a a a - ss =e 7 i ; 5 C- tonnages for the week ending May 25 are reported | ———, and the Supreme Court holds the question is: Did 

tree months ending March 31: as follows: | the plaintiff, at the time the taxes were levied, hold such an 
Del. & Hudson Canal 1878. 1877. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | interest or title in the lands that they were subject to taxa- 

Co., leased lines... $813,083 $796,769 I. $16,314 2.0| Anthracite............... 220,359 493,636 D. 273,277 55.4|\tion? Under the act of Congress of May 12 

Net earnings paces tx 289,691 196,251 . 93,440 47.6 ee ee: Sue ppd ppd . « br} 2 |1864, granting to the State lands for the use 

>. c. of expenses. .. $4.38 75.35 D. 10.97 146 uminous, Pennsylv’a. 35,27 on, : ~y - il the State is onl 7 ; 

Two Months ending Feb.'28: The bituminous and semi-bituminous trade is reported as —— land until ‘the Ahactioy- y~- po tiagy -pin 
Erie.......... ....... $2,425,430 $2,092,013 I. 333,417 15-9 gaining slowly, owing to the higher prices of anthracite. | plied with by the railroad companies in the building of the 

-. en 7 ae 3 ba = Norfolk Cotton Business. road, and on the issuance of a patent. The railroad com- 

Cc. § Le (4 5 . de A . Fy ‘ ili £. 

Month of spr Cotton receipts at Norfolk, Va, for May were 11,908 pany neared no ttle to the land until it had earned, it by 
At. & Great Western $276,372 $303,142 D. $26,770 _ 8.8 | bales, an increase of 3,072 bales, or 35.3 per cent. over 1877. | State. “Although, under an act of the eleventh General 
Louisville, Cincin. & i ? sf 4) age nine months of ee year from Sept. 1 to May | Assembly, the company had earned the land, and were en- 
senting taki oman ont >. = Yr on ae eae ee | titled to the land, it was not until the fifteenth General As- 
Philadelphiag Read- = teres) iste ote , 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. | sembly (1874-5) that the Governor was directed to issue a 

img... ... ~~ 908,765 1,160,898 D. 257,133 22.1| At. Miss.& OhioR.R. = 212,988 212,513 L. 425 0.2| patent tothe company. Hence the title did not vest in the 
St. Paul & Sioux City 49,451 38,166 1. 11/285 29.5 | Seaboard & Roanoke i M _| company until then, and therefore the taxes for 1878 as- 

jioux City & Se Pao y , R 166,761 246,939 D. 80,178 3 np fe 
Bic ux City & St. Paul 28,864 21,403 1. 7,461 34.9! Ga nals and otherwise 40792 “40.680 L. ‘12 013 | Sessed against the company wereinvalid. The Court, how- 
Worthington & Sioux adi ‘aad 7 v ’ : ad ” ever, said it would be competent for the county to show 
nee pa semen 7,326 2,6 L 4,820 192.8 a 420,491 500,132 D. 79,641 15.9| fradulent design on the part of the company in delaying to 
siceeee A ms = SoeanM iad aian «| Of the receipts this year 186,972 bales were local, con- | Procure the patent and title, to evade taxation. 
Scioto Valley... Sayiogy SOMO F S11800 SUS | signed to Norfolk, and 233,519 bales bound through topoints Obligations to Maintain Fence. 

Third Week in May: beyond. | In the case of the Miami County Infirmary against the 
Denver & R.Grande. $20,417 $14,294 L $6,123 428 Erie Canal. eee Se Company. on appenl, the Obie Supreme 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the opening | . sees 

Southern........... 65,800 84,631 D. 18,831 22.3 to May 31 was as follows: opening | “1. Where a fence constructed by an individual land owner 

Week ending May 24: serves as a partition fence between a railroad track and the 

ae naires i 1878. 1877. Increase. P.c. | inclosed fields of such individual owner, but not so divided 
Great Western..,.... $83,136 $77,019 L $5,117 = 7.9 | Boats cleared,.... 1,904 pi 1,276 203.2 | that each owner is charged with maintaining in repair a dis- 

Week ending May 25: Tolls received.... $137,515.64 $41,144.09 == $96,371.55 234.2 | tinct portion thereof, the railroad company and individual 

Grand Trunk....... $151,959 $157,274 D. $5,315 34)! The canai opened April 15 in 1878, and May 8 in 1877. | land nena 8 are, — under equal obligations - keep and 
The ave number of boats cleared day was 40.5 this | maintain the entire fence in repair until so divided. 
Water Rates. ear and 26.2 last year, Each boat. carries about 25 car.| 2. If the land owner, knowing the particular fence to be 

Lake rates are substantially unc’ in spite of the in- of grain. out of repair, turns his stock into a field inclosed by such de- 
creased shipments. The rates quoted for a week haye fective fence, and, by reason of its insufficiency, his stock 
been 13¢ to2 cents per bushel for corn from to Texan Cattle Traffic. goes upon the railroad track and is killed by a paming train 
Buffalo, and 2}< to 244 for wheat, the lower rates g-| It is estimated by some who have investigated the subject | run without negli , such land owner is chargeable with 

e rate from Milwaukee is the same. that there will be ,000 head of cattle driven north from 


contributory negligence, and cannot recover for the loss, 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 
ae 
Railroad Manufactures, 
The Lawrence Iron Works, at Ironton, O., made an assign- 
ment to Evan F, Williams, May 21. 
The Cambria Iron Co., at Johnstown, Pa., has an order 


for 5,000 tons of iron rails for the Burlington & Missouri | 


River Railroad in Nebraska. 
The Burgess Iron & Steel Co., at Portsmouth, O., recently 
put in its third steam hammer. The new hammer is to be 
used for hammering steel bars. 
A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Telegraph says of the 
failure of Kimberly, Carnes & Co., 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


| transportation from the oil regions to the seaboard. A 6-inch 
| line of pipe can be made at a cost of $8,000 per mile, making 
| the total cost of the projected line $1,750,000. Construction 
| of the Seaboard Line will be commenced in two or three 
| weeks. 

One of the most important points in the construction of 
pipe lines is to allow for contraction and expansion due to 
changes of temperature. 

A pipe line is certainly the most economical and natural 
method for transporting fluids, and there is no more reason 


transported in cars. 


| why oil transported in pipes should be exported than when 
| 


the great iron masters | Shrinking Tires with Hot Water. 


of the Shenango Valley: ‘‘ Undoubtedly some of the con- | 


cerns will show themselves entirely solvent, as, for instance, 
the 
but the concerns of Samuel Kimberly, 
Carnes & Co., the Etna Iron Works (limited), the 
Neshannock Iron Co., and Bradley, Reis & Co., will scarcel 

make a good showing. The property will undoubtedly esti- 
mate far in excess of the debts, but it is of such a character 
that, in the present depressed state of the iron trade, the 
keeping of the different businesses in operation would but 
serve to run the operators still more hopelessly into debt.” 

The only large sales of steel rails reported are 10,000 tons 
to the Southern Pacific, on private terms. The mills are all 
full of orders, and sales made now cannot be delivered before 
fall. 

The American Cast Steel Co. has its works in Cleveland, 
O., in running order, and is making about 1,500 lbs. a day. 
The steel is made from Norway iron, is reheated and forged 
under a steam hammer. 


Maidencreek Furnace at Lenhartsville, Berks County, Pa., | 


went into blast last week. 

At a shareholders’ meeting of the Canadian Engine & 
Machinery Co., of Kingston, held in Montreal on Tuesday 
last, it was resolved to sell the assets at 40 cents on the 
dollar. The parties to the new organization -which makes 
this offer, include Messrs. George Stephen, R. Reekie and 
John Rankin, of Montreal, to which city it is proposed to 
remove the works.—Toronto (Ont.) Monetary Times. 

In the shops at Cleveland crc ig i a ae by the McNairy 
& Claflen Co., a passenger car is being built to run on the 
one-rail road at Bradford, Pa. It is 28 ft. long by 8 ft. 2 in. 
wide, with seats running lengthwise. It is carried on two 
34 in. double-flange wheels in the centre, with wheels or 
rollers below to steady it. 

The Hall Manufacturing Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
makes a concave or f} rail the hollow centre being filled with 
Norway pine. The Indianapolis Rolling Mill Co. is now 
making rolls to roll a specimen lot of these rails and will, if 
they prove successful, make their manufacture a regular 
part of its business. 

The Canada Steel Co., at Londonderry, N. S. is full of 
work, and the capacity of the works is to be increased. 
Bridge Notes, 

Sealed proposals will be received until noon of June 21, at 
the office of T. Strader, County Auditor of Franklin 
County, in Columbus, O., for the excavation, masonry and 
superstructure of five highway bridges, the spans being 130, 
105, 100, 80 and 70 feet. Bids will be received for wooden, 
combination or iron bridges. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, has the contract 
for three iron bridges on the extension of the Holyoke & 
Westfield road in Holyoke, Mass, 


ds 


Notes. 

In Pennsylvania they have not decided what the gauge of 
a one-rail railroad is, but they have agreed that it has a 
gauge and isa railroad. What the gauge really is, wasa 
problem too deep for the legal mind, but they decided that it 
came in under the head of ‘three feet or less,” and let it go 
at that. 


An old bachelor friend advocates the two-feet gauge since 
he has found that the cars on the Billerica & Bedford road 
have only single seats. He says its general adoption will 
prevent the disgusting displays of affection now so often 
seen in the cars; a young man can’t very well hug his girl 
when she has to sit in the seat ahead of him. 

A New England capitalist whose neighbors used to twit 
him on his defaulted bonds and non-dividend paying railroad 
stocks, has heard fewer remarks on his investments since he 
offered to exchange bis securities for deposits in broken sav- 
ings banks, policies in bankrupt insurance companies or un- 
improved real estate bought in under foreclosure. Railroad 
investments are not the only unproductive ones nowadays. 


An ardent temperance man wants all the railroad com- 
panies in the United States to agree in refusing to carry any 
description of a liquor as freight. We have not 
heard that any company has signed the pledge as yet, but 
we fear it would do no good if they did. Some enterprising 
brewers or distillers would at once organize a system of pipe 
lines. 


The Seaboard Pipe Line. 


At a recent meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
Gen. Herman Haupt made very interesting remarks in re- 
gard to the Seaboard Pipe Line. About two years ago the 
Pennsylvania Transportation Company called upon Gen. 
Haupt for estimates in regard to cost of transporting oil to 
the seaboard by means of pipes. The first pipes in the oil 
regions for the transportation of oil were laid 14 or 15 years 
ago. At present there are some 2,000 miles of pipe in opera- 
tion between the wells and the railroads, 

At first the pipe line companies met with a very deter- 
mined opposition from the teamsters and boatmen, but after 


| 
Wampum Furnace Co., and the Snyder Coal Co., | 
Kimberly | : ; - mat Naar! 
|near a stationary boiler, a steam pipe from which is led 





waging a bitter war against the new system they had to suc- 
cumb, and pipe lines became the only mode for conveying oil | 
from place to place. The Legislature passed an act allowing | 
pipe lines in four or five of the Western counties. The Con-| 
duit Line was started to operate between the oil regions and | 
Pittsburgh. ‘After a sharp contest with the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad it succeeded in getting across the line of the railroad 

by using a public road. The oil was received in tanks which 

were mounted on wheels, hauled across the railroad, poured 

into receivers, and went on its way to Pittsburgh. Even 

with this extra expense of handling, the line paid well. 

Upon visiting the oil region it was found impossible to get | 
satisfactory data for formulating the hydraulic pressure and 
making necessary calculations for an estimate of cost for a 
long line. The Seaboard Line proposes to use a 6-inch pipe, | 
which will give a capacity of 6,000 barrels discharge per 
day; the line will be tested to 1,800 Ibs. pressure per square 
inch, and worked at 400 Ibs. per square inch. Preliminary 
surveys have already been made. The first station will be 
located at Parker City, from which the oil will be forced a 
distance of 35 miles; the second pump will force it 26 miles 


The Pittsburgh Manufacturer says: ‘‘ Hot water instead 
of fire is used on some of the Russian railways for shrinking 
tires. An iron tank one-quarter filled with water, is fixed 


through it, capable of heating the water to 212 degrees 
Fahr. ; into this the tire is plunged by means of a portable 
crane, and after an immersion from ten to fifteen minutes, 
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wrong. He was told the status of things, which started the 
sweat on him as he thought of the narrow escape. The dis- 
patcher, who had been listening to what was going on, im- 
mediately complimented his subordinates, and the usual 
workings of the road were resumed.” 


New Freight Brake. 

The Davenport (Ia.) Democrat says: ‘ All freight cars here- 
after constructed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will 
have a newly-patented brake. In place of the old wheel at 
the end of the car, which the brakeman must risk life and 
limb to turn, the new one has simply a lever formed of an 


| iron rod about 214 feet long, one end of which is attached to 
| the top and three feet from the end of the car. 


To this rod, 
three inches from the end attached to the car, is fastened a 
chain, working on pulleys, which in its turn is attached to 
the brake. All the brakeman now has to do, when ‘on 
brakes’ is whistled, is to seize this rod and raise it to a per- 
pendicular position, where it is held by a ratchet wheel, and 
the brakes are so tight that the wheels will slide along the 
track. To let them off he places his foot on the catch and 


is taken out and immediately placed on the wheel. Three | the rod, of its own weight, falls back on the car.” 
men only are employed, who will fix from 12 to 14 tires in a | m 
day of eleven hours. The allowance for shrinking—the dif-| 4 Palace Horse Car. 
ference between the diameter of the skeleton and that of the Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, is having a street car built 
tire—is 0.75 millimeter to a meter. This is ascertained by | for his own use by John Stephenson & Co. It is somewhat 
gauges of great accuracy, and, if deviated from, the tire | larger than the ordinary car in use here and is finished in 
will be either loose after cooling or too small to get on the | ash, basswood, plain and curled cherry and plain and bird’s- 
wheel. When fire is used, the tire can never be heated |eye maple. The roof is of the perforated wood now in com- 
equally or cooled equally in all parts, and in consequence is | mon use, allowing impure air to escape when the ventilators 
sure to be more or less oval in form, which is not the case in | are closed. The exterior is painted in the national Brazilian 
hot water. The liability to breakage in the former, pro-| colors—green and gold, the upright pillars of lake, with gold- 
duced by the irregularity in form, is, of course, more dan-| line ornamentation, and the lower wood-work a delicate 
gerous and costly than the loosening of the tire.” cream-green. The word “special,” in large letters, is upon 
os a siege the outside. The Brazilian arms occupy the middle panels on 
How * Frenchman Describes a Collision. .. | either side and sketches of Brazilian son North Auaen sce- 
Coming from Brussels by way of the Luxembourg Rail-| nery fill the remaining panels. In each side are five plate-glass 
road, we had just passed the viaduct of Mezieres when the windows, the centre one 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 8 in. high, 
train halted abruptly. There was no station and we knew | theothers 21in. inwidth bythe sameheight. All the metal 
no cause for the stop, but after a time the doors of the car-| work is nickel-plated. A large central lamp lights the car 
riages were opened and the guard said we must wait here | at night. A sofa, two chairs and a centre table, in the East- 
two hours until the line was clear. : | lake style, comprise the furniture. The interior panels are 
Going forward we found two locomotives thrown together, | also decorated with landscapes. Lambrequins of dark blue 
both ruined by the deadly embrace. Behind and around stamped leather, with black velvet borders, studded with 
these was a confused mass of embers and bent iron, while | brass nails and with a fringe of wooden tassels, are over the 
here and there a little blaze still flickered and died out. By! windows. In the doors are set large mirrors, and smaller 
the road lay several dead bodies, while in another place were | ones fill the space between the windows. The floor will be 


some men, some women and two children, waiting the re- carpeted with Axminster. The platforms are protected 
turn of the litters which had already gone with others to the | by wire gates, and a life-guard prevents persons from get- 
village near by; these were wounded. | ting under the wheels. The car will be used to convey the 


It appears that there had been a collision. 

Two of these moving monsters, these semi-intelligences 
called locomotives, had met unexpectedly. Neither had 
given way; the locomotive has one attribute of man—obsti- 
nacy, but it lacks another—caution. Hence this wreck. 

What is a collision? Is it an accident? No. Is it then a! 
crime? No. 

A collision is a syllogism. Given as premises the attempt 
of man to create semi-intelligences, there results necessarily | 
a conflict of these monsters. In this conflict man himself is 
torn to pieces; the creator becomes the destroyed. 

Fatal result of ambition. | 

What is the ambition which leads man to build the rail- 
road / to create these semi-existent monsters, which, in their 


turn, rend him to pieces / ; Page 255.—Weight of train, excluding engine and tender, 
It would appear that in all ages man has desired to travel | on trip B, should read 790,000 lbs., instead of 700,000 Ibs. 
— —— to a re —- — Ropes pm | Also, the power consumed in the friction of the machine on 
nature alone permits him. Tothis end he has subdue e | tri ‘ on 5 ner c ins 
horse, the ass, the dromedary, and finally fire and water; to pe ee eee ee oe ae 
this end he devised the bridle-path, the highway, the turn- 
»ike, the iron road, and yet labors to cleave the air with the The Toronto (Ont.) Monetary Times says: ‘‘A practical 
yalloon. . _ | and somewhat important use of the telephone is being made 
And to what end? That he may say ‘‘ Yesterday evening | at Amherstburg Station of the Canada Southern Railway. 
I was at Marseilles, at Lyons, at Toulouse, at London, at | The railroad company have a telephone wire under the De- 
Aix-la-Chapelle; this morning I am in Paris.” ; troit River, from the upper slip on the Canada side to the 
This is the end; these torn and broken masses of iron and | Stony Island slip, for greater convenience in communicating 
brass, this burned wood-work, these mangled corpses, these | orders for the movement of the ferry barges which are now 
wounded innocents, this horror in the midst of the peace of | used, towed by tugs, to transport laden cars, pending the 


nature. | repairs of their large steamer Transfer. 
Man progresses, but he does not learn. The horse threw | 


him, the ass kicked him, the dromedary bit him and now the | He Couldn't Stop. 
railroad train smashes him up. Yet he will go on to devise Al. Barker was prowling around the locomotive machine 
yet quicker means of traveling. He will yet travel with the | shop, the other day, and noticing Tom Bexon and Anton 
s oot of lightning, but he will be destroyed as by an explo-| Rossler taking turns at the crank in boring out a cylinder, 
sion of nitro-glycerine. He will sail through the air with | was very anxious to relieve them for a few moments, “ just 
the speed of the wind, but he will fall to the ground like a| to see how it went;” but Tom, with becoming gravity, told 
flash of lightning. | him that the crank must be steadily turned without an 
Nevertheless he will not be satisfied to walk. | instant’s cessation or the work would be spoiled. Al. still 
Why? begged to be allowed to try it, and finally seated him at the 
Partly because of this mysterious inborn tendency to speed; | task, while he and Anton perched themselves upon a friendly 
partly because every civilized or semi-civilized man recog- | bench and quietly chuckled as they watched the perspiration 
nizes in his heart that Paris is the centre of the world, and | starting from the manly brow of their victim. Bar er soon 
he desires to see Paris before he dies. This he knows, and he | tired of the work and wanted to be relieved, but was told by 
knows that if he must depend upon his legs alone, this desire |Tom that he must finish the job, and not let the machine 
must remain ungratified. | stop or the cylinder would be ruined, and having exhausted 
Therefore man devises the railroad, the steamship, the | his persuasive powers upon Bexon he appealed to Antony 
telegraph; therefore he risks the collision, the explosion, the | who simply responded, ‘It’s better wot you keep ’em turn- 
wreck. | ing, Meester Barker—you once let’s ’em stop somedimes und 
From the collision there comes this central truth: France | you sphoil ’em, sure!” Al. fumed and fretted and foamed 
is the leader of the world, Paris is the leader of France. | and begged, and turned away for dear life, and ground out 
Paris is not alone a city, it is thecentre of Man. Man recog- | all the fancy cuss words in his vocabulary, until it suddenly 
nizes this truth. occurred to him that he was being victimized, when his 
This collision, this syllogism then, is not without its uses. | fingers relaxed from the crank and he stalked out of the shop 
It kills some, but it teaches others; it destroys, but it also | with the air of a man whoconsidered that he had been basely 
demonstrates. | deceived.—Aurora (IUl.) Beacon. 
Fatal lesson! 
A Narrow Escape. | OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
The Ypsilanti correspondent of the Detroit Telegraph tells 
the following story: ‘‘A wonderful escape from serious ac- | 
cident, if not from death, recently occurred on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, between this city and Geddes, owing to 
the presence of mind of the night telegraph operator at this 
station. The conductor and engineer of a train going west 
received orders from the dispatcher at Jackson to wait at 
Ypsilanti for train No. — and train No. —, both bound east. 
Instead of doing so, however, the engineer, as soon as the 
first train passed, pulled open the throttle and continued on 
his way, unheeded by the conductor. The night watchman 
observed the movement, but was powerless to prevent it. 
However, his cries and gesticulations attracted the attention 
of the operator, who, instead of watching the receding train, 
not knowing what to do, ran to the instrument and 
though it is contrary to the rules of the company to 
transact any business on the dispatcher’s wire except with 
the main office at Jackson, broke in and called Geddes. The 
operator at that place, fortunately, happened to be on hand, 
and, answering the call, received the awful intelligence that 


Emporer from his country house to his executive palace, in 
Rio de Janeiro. It will occupy the court of his palace when 
not in use, and when required will be switched upon the 
track of the Botanical Garden Railroad Company, “ free of 
charge.”—New York Tribune. 


Report on Locomotive Tests—Corrections. 


We are requested to make the following corrections in the 
report of experiments made by Master Mechanic Johann on 
| the Wabash Railway, West Division, published in the Rail- 
| road Gazette for May 24: 

Page 254.—In the description of apparatus used, it should 
read: ‘‘Two Richards’ indicators were used—one on each 
| cylinder,” the word “‘ one ” having been omitted. 


The Telephone on a Railroad. 





Instructive calamity ! . 





Alabama & Chattanooga.—This road is now operated 
under the name of the new company, the Alabama Great 
Southern, but remains under control of the Agent and 
Trustee for the purchasers. 


Atchison, Republican Valley & Pacific.—This com- 
yany has been organized to build a branch of the Central 

ranch, Union Pacific, from Concordia, Kan., northward up 
the Republican Valley to White Rock, about 30 miles, with 
a possible future extension to a point on the Union Pacific 
near Willow Island, Neb. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The contract for the 
ties for the New Mexico Extension from La Junta to Trini- 
dad has been let to Walsen & Levy, of Colorado. . 

The company offers to extend its Florence, Eldorado & 
Walnut Valley road from Eldorado, Kan., southwest 15 
miles to Augusta, provided a reasonable amount of aid is 
voted along the line. 








the two trains would come into collision if he could not stop 
the cne now almost due at his station. Even as this conver- 
sation was going on, the train came thundering around the 
curve and was just about to go by as the operator ran to the 
door and signalled it to stop, which of course, it did. The 
train men upon being informed of what would have occurred 
| had they not been halted, turned deadly pale, and inwardly 
a few moments the 
erring engineer’s whistle was heard, and the ponderous train 
came dashing up, its occupants still unconscious of any 


further, the third pump 70 miles further, and the last pump, 
which will be located on the west side of Tuscarora Moun- 
tain, will send it to Baltimore, a distance of 102 miles. The 
pressure at each station will be 400 lbs., equal to a head of 
1,200 feet of oil. Distances between stations will vary with 
the profile of the ground crossed. 


The estimated cost of transportation is one cent per bar-| gave thanks for their narrow escape. 
rel at each pump, the distance between pumps being imma- 
Five cents per barrel is a full estimate of cost for | 


terial. 








Baltimore & Delta.—Negotiations are pending for the 
consolidation with this company of the Baltimore, Hamp- 
den & Swann Lake Company. ‘rhe latter owns the right of 
way into Baltimore and about seven miles of graded road- 
bed. It is probable that the consolidation will soon be com- 
pleted. 


Billerica & Bedford.—The assignees in bankruptcy 


are trying to sell this road at private sale and are willing to 
take $20,000 for it, which is about $2,350 per mile, and 
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about one-third of the cost of the road. It runs from Bed- 
ford, Mass., to Billerica, 814 miles, and is of 2 ft. gauge. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—The sum of $200,000 
having been subscribed to the stock of this company, the 
directors have resolved to begin work at once. A ag 
liminary survey is now being made from Brattleboro, Vt., 
through the West River valley to Jamaica. 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—It is 
stated that over $2,750,000 of thiscompany’s old bonds have 
been offered for exchange for the new 6 per cent. consoli- 
dated bonds. All the old 8 per cent. bonds not offered by 
June 3 are subject to be drawn for payment at par. 

Canadian Pacific.—Sealed ps me will be received at 
Ottawa, Canada, by F. Braun, Secretary of the Department 


of Public Works, until noon of June 29, for the construction | 


of part of the Georgiar Bay Branch. The line will extend 
from Station O of location of 1877 on the western side of 
South River, near Nipissingan post-office, to the head of 
navigation of French River, about 5 miles east of Cantin’s 
Bay, and will be in length about 50 miles. 

Proposals will be received in two forms (A and B) as set 
forth in a memorandum of conditions of contract, which 
with specifications and other information may be had or 


seen or application at the Department of Public Works. No | 


tender will be entertained unless on the printed form and 
unless the printed conditions are complied with. 


Cheraw & Chester.—This road is now completed to 
Rich Hill, S. C., 12 miles eastward from Chester. It has 
been opened for business and a train is running regularly. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This eer gg | is 
now running a through car from Chicago to Lincoln, Neb. 
the car being transferred across the Missouri at Plattsmouth, 


Railroad 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—At the annual 
meeting in Chicago, June 5, resolutions were passed, instruct- 
ing the board to make some arrangement for an apportion- 
ment of capital stock to represent the surplus invested here- 
tofore by the company in the securities of the leased lines 
now controlled by it, in order that the stockholders may re- 
ceive dividends on the capital so invested. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,—Cincinnati dis- 
patches say that, on petition of some stockholders of this 
company, an injunction has been granted prohibiting this 
company from paying any more interest on the bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis Company. It is also 
reported that proceedings have been begun to foreclose the 
mortgage on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis road. 


Concord.—At the annual meeting last week quite a 
breeze was stirred up by aresolution offered for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the management of the 
company. 


ably and also charged that money had been spent to affect | 


legislation. After a pretty sharp discussion, the resolution 
was laid on the table and the directors’ report was approved. 


Dallas & Wichita.—This road has been placed in the 
bands of a receiver, on a of the Kansas Rollin 
Mill Co., which furnished the rails for the road and holds al! 
the bonds. The road is completed from Dallas, Tex., north- 
west 17 miles, and is graded some 20 miles further. Its pro- 


gress has been hindered by quarrels among the stockholders. | 


Dannemora.—The bids for building the railroad from 
the Dannemora prison, in Clinton County, N. Y., eastward 
to Henyeey =” 18 miles, have been opened. The lowest bid 
is that of O’Brien & Kelly, $73,000. The work is to be fin- 
ished by Nov. 15. 


Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—The contract for 
building and equipping 26 miles of this narrow-gauge road 
in Indiana has been left to Gen. N. McKee for $6, per 
mile, half in cash and half in bonds. 


Detroit & Milwaukee.—The final hearing in the fore- 
closure suit began May 31 in the Wayne Circuit Court, at 
Detroit. On behalf of the | poy who ask the decree, it 
was stated that holders of 92 per cent. of the bonds had 
assented to the plan of reorganization, and joined in desir- 
ing the sale of the road. The opposition to the decree was 
from holders of first-mortgage bonds, who believe that they 
ought to have more than the plan allows them, and from 
holders of what are called the Street-Douglas bonds. A 
large amount of testimony was taken as to the value of the 
road and the property covered by the mortgages. The argn- 
ments were concluded June 3, and the Court reserved its de- 
cision. 


Dutchess & Columbia —Mr. John Crosby Brown, 
trustee, gives notice that he is now prepared to make final 
distribution of the money received by him from the sale of 
this road under the order of the New York Supreme Court, 
among the holders of the first-mortgage bonds, on presenta- 
tion of the bonds and unpaid coupons to him as his office in 
New York, with proper proof of ownership. 


East Alabama & Cincinnati.—This road is now in 

yssession of R. J. Thornton as Receiver for the creditors. 

he road is in operation from Opens Ala., to Buffalo, 22 
miles, and there is also a detached section of 514 miles from 
Attala, Ala., to Gadsden, which has been worked as a branch 
of the Alabama & Chattanooga. 


Eastern.—This company gives notice that in the suit to 
determine its power to pay the interest on the bonds of the 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway Railroad Company no 
decision has yet been rendered; and if no decision should be 
reached by June 1, the Eastern directors will repeat their 
former action, and, as security for the bondholders, will set 
aside a fund equal to the interest accruing June 1, 1878, and 
to be appropriated yf to paying that interest, should the 
Court decide in favor of the right of the company to pay it. 


Erie.—Receiver Jewett’s report for March was as follows: 





eee Be ee errr rrr a Te $466,149.97 

Receipts... . 5 dnSnals oS Uineis cinin’® Sema enannrEs 2,426,466.75 
Total .... RO ReR ero hie ® $2,892,616.72 

I, ais. n bows ceccccccscaccapnee SERtEEEe 2,667 ,017.96 | 
Balance, April 1..... ocdptddee secu eeeneneeene $225,598.76 | 


The disbursements included $706,562.50 for interest on 


bonds. The Receiver’s certificates outstanding April 1 
amounted to $1,239,991.70. 


The Receiver formally transferred the road to the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Company on June 1, as noted 


elsewhere. 
Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago.—This 


soueey 
is building a branch or extension of its road from Terre 


Brock 


Harlem Extension, South. — Under this name the; Olean, Bradford & Warren. 
bondholders now operate that portion of the Harlem Exten- 


Haute, Ind., southeast to Knightsville, about 15 miles. 
grading is all done, the iron on hand, and the road will 
ably be done some time in July. It is built to reach the 
coal field about Knightsville. 


The mover of the resolution spoke sharply of | 
contracts made affecting the business of the road unfavor- | 
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| sion originally known as the Lebanon Sprin 
Bennington, Vt., to Chatham Four Corners, N. Y., 58 miles. 


Illinois Central.—The Kankakee (Ill.) Gazette says: 
““We understand that the officers of the Illinois Central have 
| made a —— that if the right of way and the road-bed 

is provided, the company will tie, iron, equip and run a road 
from a point 4!¢ miles south of this city to Chatsworth in 
Livingston County. The line will be run due west for six- 
teen miles, then turn south to Chatsworth. This is the propo- 
sition of the Central Company, as made after an examina- 
tion of the country through which the road will pass by 
Superintendent Jeffrey and other officers. We hear talk 
about an extension of the line to connec: with the Paducah 
| road, but this is independent of the direct proposition of the 
| Central Company.” 

Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—The repair shops at 
Peru, Ind., were burned on the night of May 30, with all the 
tools and materials, three engines and some cars. The total 
loss is estimated at $100,000. The fire is said to have been 
caused by a stroke of lightning. Later advices put the loss 
at $40,000, many of the tools havin seusived but little 
damage, while much material was saved also. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Lost Creek Branch is now com- 
pleted to Ashland, Pa., and was formally opened for busi- 
‘ness June 3. 

its completion having been delayed by litigation over a 
crossing of a branch of the Reading road. The new branch 





| is five miles long, leaving the Mahanoy Branch at the Lost | 


Creek breaker, near Shenandoah, running up Lost Creek to 

Girardville and thence to Ashland. It is considered im- 
| portant, as it carries the company into a district heretofore 
| served exclusively by the Reading. 


last week to Zumbrota, Minn., which is_11 miles beyond the 
recent terminus at Millville and 40 miles from the eastern 
terminus at Wabasha on the Mississippi. The route is nearly 
| due west, through the Zumbro valley, and the road is about 
| half way between the Winona & St. Peter and the Hastings 
& Dakota. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 


Nashua & Lowell.—At the annual meeting last week 


| resolutions were adopted authorizing the leased Wilton Rail- | 


| road Company to increase its stock from $223,000 to &233,- 
| 000, Another resolution was passed instructing the direc- 


| tors to procure the legislation necessary to authorize the pur- | 


| chase of the lines now leased by the company. Resolutions 
| were also passed directing the Board to investigate the pay- 
| ments made to the Boston & Lowell Company since 1872, 
| under a resolution passed by the board then in office, it being 
charged that over $150,000 had been paid, to which the Bos 
| ton & Lowell were not justly entitled under the contract. 
| No action was taken as to the renewal of the contract under 
which the road is worked jointly with the Boston & Lowell, 
which will expire Oct. 1. 





New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The following is 
| Executive Order No. 1, signed by H. J. Jewett, President, 
j and dated May 28: 

“T.—The Erie Railway and property, having been sold 


| under a decree of foreclosure, to the New York, Lake Erie | 


| lst day of June, 1878, take possession of the property so 
| purchased by it, and thereafter operate the same. All ac 
| be kept in the name of the said company. 

“The present officers, agents and employés of the Re- 
ceiver of the Erie Railway will continue to discharge the 
duties of their respective positions, for the new company, 
until otherwise ordered. 

‘TI.—All accounts or settlements for business done in the 
name of H. J. Jewett, Receiver of the Erie Railway, up to 
June 1, 1878, will be adjusted and settled, as heretofore, with 
the Receiver; and reports and remittances will be made, as 
formerly, to and by the respective proper officers of the Re- 
ceiver. 

‘“‘TIT.—It being desirable to close the accounts of the re- 
ceivership as rapidly as practicable. all companies and indi- 
viduals having business with the Receiver are respectfully 

uested to make reports and settlements promptly.” 
the following circular, of same date, has been issued to 
agents and others, over the names of 8. Little, Auditor, and 
B. W. Spencer, Treasurer: : 

“In pursuance of Executive Order No. 1 you are here- 
by instructed: 

“1st. Commencing with the Ist day of June, 1878, all the 
transactions and accounts of this road will be kept in the 
name and under the title of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad ee ny. 
| ‘2d. All former and pending accounts of the Receiver 
| must continue in his name and kept entirely apart and 

distinct from those of the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
| Railroad Company until finally closed, that is, your remit- 
| tances for all business chargeable to your account in the 
| month of May, or previously, for freight billed or tickets 
| sold, must be made to the Receiver and not to the new com- 
pany: thus, all moneys collected for account of the Receiver 
| must be put up separately and addressed to the Cashier of 
| the Receiver, and all moneys for account of the New York, 
| Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company must be put up by 

itself and addressed to the Treasurer of that company. 

““3d. Whenever the name of the “ Erie Railway Com 
|pany, H. J. Jewett, Receiver,” occurs on your books or 
| blanks, you will write or stamp New York, Lake Erie & 
| Western Railroad Company over the same (except on the 
slips for remittances on Receiver's account) until a new sup- 
| ply can be furnished you. 
| “* 4th. You will also render, separate from your New York, 
| Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company business, a month- 

ly balance sheet. for Receiver’s account, until it is. finally 
| closed, carrying the balance over from month to month, 
if not all collec by the end of June. 

“5th. You will open for account of the new company a 
new book entitled ‘ Agents Monthly Record of Freight and 
Passenger Business,’ keeping the one now in use for the 
Receiver’s business until cl . Collections for account of 
| the Receiver can be posted into your Freight Cash Book as a 
| separate total on the day collected. 
| “6th. You will use every exertion to close your account 
| with the Receiver as speedily as possible. 

““%th. You are requested to communicate with the under- 





| 
| 
| 


| that its instructions be strictly observed.” 


| Nova Scotia, Nictaux & Atlantic Central.—The 
| Halifax (N. 8.) Chronicle says: 
| to proceed with the work on this 
| positively refused to concede any 

of the contract, either as regards the character of the 
| required or mode of paying the subsidy. ° 
| tives of the company here proposed to deposit $10,000 


| work will proceed at an early day.” 


est in the Pennsylvania section of this 


: road, from 


It has been under construction for some time, | 


€ € . mou | Minnesota Midland.—The track on this road was laid | 
and running thence over the Burlington & Missouri River | 


|& Western Railroad Company, that company will, on the | 


counts and transactions occurring on and after that date will | 


signed at once on any feature of this circular which may not | 
be fully understood by you, as it is of the utmost importance 


—A controlling inter- | county, to a point of intersection with the North 
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the parties who own the New York end, and who are also 
interested in the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road. 


_ Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
is as follows for April and the five months of its fiscal year 
from Dec. 1 to April 30: ; 


. ——-April.———_—. ~—-Five months.-——. 
Gross Receipts: 78. 1877. 1878. 1877 
Railroad. $903,765 $1,160,898 $3,862,198 $4,200,761 
, Canal 56,599 104,325 76,394 138,098 
Steam colliers 28,116 62,075 224,390 286,851 
Richmond barges 2.548 12,821 26,776 27'250 
Total $991,028 $1,340,119 $4,189,758 $4,652,690 
Traffic: 
Passengers. 512,139 932,472 2.454.936 2,522,831 
Tons coal 408,620 661,478 1,690,393 2,166,202 
Tons freight W445 VS8O.328 1,284,168 1,192,817 
Tons coal on stean 
colliers . 34,714 50,928 206,607 205,767 
Coal mined: 
Coal & Iron Co 189,983 324,382 803,752 1,007,703 
Tenants . 80,150 116,910 295,479 404,827 
Total 270,135 441,292 = «1,099,281 1,412,530 


Work has generally been resumed in the company’s mines, 
| to fill out its June quota, and the balance of the May quota, 
the amount being 684,000 tons. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—The Pittsburgh Telegraph 
says of this road: *‘ The line, as is well known, follows the 
left bank of the Ohio as far as a place opposite Rochester, 
where the bridge is now being constructed. Nearly the 
entire distance from the city to the bridge the grading has 
been done, and in a thoroughly excellent manner, The 
bridge is being rapidly pushed forward, the piers being 
nearly done. he bridge proper will be of wrought iron 
1,400 feet in length, with approaches of 1,000 feet addition- 
al. It will be entirely pcs wr by the first of October 
next. From Beaver to Youngstown, the terminus of the 
road, the progress is more than satisfactory. The road is 
graded, 12 miles of track are laid, and work is progressing 
at the rate of 1', miles a day. The track will be completed 
from Youngstown to Beaver Falls by July 1, and entirely 
completed by Nov. 1. When completed it will be 64 miles 
inlength. It will have 41 bridges, all of wrought iron, with 
approaches of the same material. The financial condition 
of the road is excellent.” 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Divison,—The 
| bondholders’ committee, consisting of Messrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald, George E. B. Jackson, Charles W. Hassler, Henry D. 
Hyde, John J. McCook, Wm. H. Rhawn and Wm. 8. Shurt- 
| leff, has issued a circular, in which they give the following 
| statement of indebtedness, compiled with much difficulty: 
First-mortgage bonds $22.300,000,00 
| Preferred bonds 420,000.00 
| Coupons claimed by Fairbanks & Co ' . 233.982.00 
| Land damages, pay-rolls, supplies and working ex 
| penses 
| Unadjusted claims 
| General indebtedness. ... 
Fairbanks & Co., financial agents 


204,261.56 
4,993.07 
92, 806.78 

631,128.43 

Total $3,037,261.84 

The committee intimate that the managers of the road 
were unwilling or unable to give information. The earnings 
| of the road for six years have been: 

Eat nings. 


Expenses. Net or deficit. 








| 1872 $53,141.90 $66,483.24 Def. $13,341.34 
| 18733 83,343.08 77,822.34 Net. 5,520.74 
1874 81,914.92 81,307.90 Net. 607.02 
1875 . 80,680.28 79.712.62 Net 767.66 
1876. . 104,108.11 105,808.90 Def. 1,700.79 
1877 . 112,735.05 117,310.51 Def. 4,575.46 

Six years... .$515,923.34 $528,445.51 Def. $12,522.17 


Most of the time the road has been in an unfinished condi- 
tion, and it has never been properly equipped, but this is 
certainly not an encouraging statement for a road with a 
debt of nearly $4,000,000. The committee had much 
trouble in reconciling the conflicting interests, but finally 
agreed upon a compromise plan, which is substantially as 
follows : 

The committee to be constituted trustees to sue out a fore- 
closure, either by foreclosure and sale or by a strict fore- 
closure, as allowed by Vermont law. In either case 


a new company to be formed, which shall issue 
$1,250,000 new 6 per cent. bonds, and such amount 
of 6 per cent. weferred and of common stock as 


may be necessary. The bonds to be distributed as follows: 
To holders of preference bonds, 62'¢ per cent. of the amount 
of their holdings; to holders of first-mortgage bonds who did 
not assent to the preference mortgage, 51 per cent., and to 
those who did assent, 41 per cent. of their present bonds. 
All bondholders to receive preferred stock for the balance of 
their present bonds and interest, except that when bonds 
were hypothecated, not sold, the amount of the loan shall 
be taken, instead of amount of bonds. Preferred stock 
to be issued also for other lien claims. Common 
stock to be issued for all unsecured claims. The 
agreement to become binding when signed by holders of a 
| majority of all the bonds, and bonds are then to be deposited 
| with the Union Trust Company, of New York. All parties 
| signing the agreement to pay, when required, an assessment 
of not more than 1 per cent. on their bonds or claims, to de- 
fray expenses. Interest on the new bonds for three years to 
| be funded in interest-bearing certificates. 
| The committee urge parties in interest to join in this plan 
|as the only method of saving anything at all from the 
wreck, and preventing a long receivership under the present 
| suits. 
Quincy, Missouri & Pacific.—The extension of this 

| road is now graded from Kirksville, Mo., westward 15 miles, 
with the exception of the bridge and crossing at the Chariton 
/ River. Track is being laid, with two miles of iron on hand 
| and 12 miles more ordered. 


| Rochester & State Line.—The stations on this new 
road, with the distances from Rochester, N. Y., are as fol- 
lows: Scottsvale, 11 miles; Garbuttsville, 14; Mumford, 17; 
| Le Roy, 25; Pavilion Centre, 30; Pavilion, 32; Pearl Creek, 
|35: Wyoming, 38; Warsaw, 43; Rock Glen, 48; East 
| Gainesville, 50; Gainesville, 54; Bliss Station, 62; Eagle 
| Village, 66; Centreville, 71; Farmersville, 75; Machias, ; 
| Ellicottsville, 97; Salamanca, 108. Its connections are, at 
Rochester with the New York Central; at Le Roy with the 
Attica Branch and at Warsaw and Gainesville with the 
| Buffalo Division of the Erie; at Machias with the Buffalo, 
New York & Philadelphia, and at Salamanca with the At- 





“The company has decided | lantic & Great Western and the Western Division of the 
railway. The Government | Erie. There are car hoists at Salamanca, and it is reported 
departure from the terms that some 60 car loads of oil are received there daily from 
work | the Atlantic & Great Western. 

The representa- | 
in the 

| hands of responsible parties to secure payment of outstand- 

| ing debts, and to proceed with the work on the Government's 

\terms. If this proposition is carried out in good faith the 


St. Cloud, Grantsburg & Ashland.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Wisconsin, for the pur- 

e of constructing and operating a narrow-gauge railroad 
rom a point on the St. Croix River, in township 87 or 38, 
north, of range 20, west, in the county of Burnett; thence in 
an easterly direction by the way of Grantsbur, = said 
sconsin 


road has been sold to' Railroad in said county, being a distance of 50 miles, and 
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wholly within Burnett County. The capital stock is to be 
$250,000. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The United States Circuit Court 
has granted the order asked for some weeks since, authoriz- 
ing the Receiver to issue $500,000 in debentures for the pur- 
pose of completing the St. Vincent Extension to Pembina; 
also the Branch Line from Melrose to Fergus Falls. 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—It is stated that this compan 
has offered to build a branch from its road at South Bend, 
Minn., southward to Blue Earth City, about 40 miles, pro- 
vided the towns on the line will give $73,000 in 7 per cent. 
bonds, the road to be finished in two years. 

The company’s statement for the four months ending 
April 30 is as follows: 






THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The traffic for the year was as follows: 





Train Mileage 18 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passenger .. ‘ 190,218 D 5 
Freight... 243,608 I 15,629 6.4 
Service. . 4,706 D 2.415 51.4 

Total. * 451,742 438,533 I. 
Passengers carried. 136,903 154,664 D. 
Passenger mileage,..... 5,158,786 5,766,165 D. 
Tons freight carried.. 399,879 323,513 I. 





Tonnage mileage. . 25,323,409 20,031,812 I. 5,291,597 26.4 
Average train load: 

Passengers, No.... 27.12 30.31 D. 3.10 10.5 

Freight, tons 4 97.68 82.23 I. 15.45 18.8 
This traffic last year was equivalent to 85 passengers and 

418 tons of freight carried each way daily over the whole 

length of road. The earnings for the year were as follows: 














DRONA «o's: civissin Veen wae aca ass, canegateenheneThesen $129,347.86 1877-78 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
PRUNE «655. s6.bccos6c sdb eres ses beantncakhiccuseaeests 42,170.78 | Passengers. $153,359.14 $162,709.35 D. $9,350.21 5.7 
SPOR, TBM, COG. os icc acs sisis carcass occ weceicseenens 8,256.42 Freight..... ; . 286,641.39 267,506.63 I. 19,134.76 7.2 
——_———_ | Exp’ss, mail & rents. 24,030.82 28,087.18 D. 4,056.36 14.4 
Total earnings ($1,474 per mile).................. $179,775.06 Lmaeia. —eiaien ENTER eeus 
Working expenses (62.82 per cent.)............. - 113,081.62 Total. $464,031.35 $458,303.16 I. $5,728.19 1.2 
——_—— | Expenses . $46,891.54 354,887.58 D. 7,996.04 2.3 
Net earnings ($547 per mile)...................... $66,693.44 | iS vmalta inate z 
Metin SORTA basis Saccthaceiien, bi ndns a skds ee NAiewasts 473.33 | Net earnings. ..$117,139.81 $103,415.58 L. 13,724.23 
—————_| Gross earn. per mile. 5,590.74 5,521.72 LL 69.02 
TNE siiaivncc nana evemn ee Letina, area nmeuas ate $67,166.77; Net “ “ * 1,411.32 1,245.97 I. 165.35 
Taxes and insurance an Eas Per cent. of exps.. 74.76 77.44 Dz 2.68 E 
I ae ee rrr On ree re 2,862. e ino anses are &27.887.§ : 5 rs S25 _ 
Dividends on preferred stock....... ..........86,401.09 Included in expenses are $27,837.98 State tax, and $35, 


—— 45,844.51 


Surplus. ......ccsceccceerccsevecccvcsceee socseceee $21,322.26 

As compared with the same period in 1877, there was an 

increase of $50,731.36, or 39. 3 per cent., in gross, and of 
$40,945.23, or 154.6 per cent., in net earnings. 


gs | 
The Land Department — for the four months sales of | 


43,010 acres for $298, 98, an average of $6.94 per 
acre. Of this $182,245.69 was 9 in land stock, $94,716.06 
in contract notes and $21,329.28 in cash. On April 30 there 
were 611,879 acres unsold, and the company held $427,- 
503.96 in contract notes. The amount of land stock out- 
standing was $1,910,360.76. 


Sagi y Valley t. Louis.—This co is having | ; ; he 
Saginaw Valley & St. moons is having tracts have been made with the upper roads, avoiding the 
| contingent liabilities imposed by the old agreements. New 


a survey made of an extension from St. Louis, Mich., west- 
ward to a junction with the Detroit, Lansing & Northern 
near Stanton. The distance is about 25 miles. 


Sioux City & St. Paul.—This company’s statement for 
the four months ending April 30, is as follows: 





Wrehawe... ca v.s ccavaevsxaseeencnieaetwabeveusacetanescosces 77,925.65 
PRGUOMBOED oo 5 6 cciscciet sins Subir ct rds sMob! oes s bor evescese 28,458.09 
Express, mall, ete...............- Pie EAb eis sy 9,720.32 
Total ($785 per mile................ cc cece ee eee ees $116,104.08 
Expenses (71.34 per cent.)..............0005- , . 82,754.64 
Net earnings ($225 per mile).................... , $33,349.44 
Bomts TOGMNON i cvccanieescccduseareceseverdvscscs. sacs 440.00 
WAR. Sccc staples ec aa tae hen nee a A $33,789.44 
Rents, taxes and insurance................. $12,496.00 
Interest and sinking fund.... ............... 15,036.01 
—- 27,532.01 
PUP, oss see Koes cessive ses tivcsenea snesvecncddns $6. 





Interest includes only that paid on equipment bonds and 
floating debt. Compared with 1877, there is an increase of 
$42,928.83, or 58.7 per cent., in gross, and of $23,515.83, or 
240 per cent., in net earni 


ngs. 
The Land Department reports for the four months sales | 
of 29,509.88 acres for $160,687.59, an average of $6.12 per | 


acre. Receipts were $83,539.90 in bonds, $45,409.67 in notes 
and $56,688.06 in cash. _ There are now $1,885,444.41 land 
bonds outstanding, to offset which the company has $89,- 
967.74 in land contract notes and 881,298 acres of land un- 


sold. 

The Worthington & Sioux Falls Division report for the 
four months is as follows: 
Gross earnings ($637 per mile).......................... $26,738.81 








Expenses (41.04 per Cent.)........ 6... cee cece eee ee eee 10,959.01 

Net earnings ($?76 per mile). ................. . ..$15,779.80 

PROM. «5 0.s:c cacoes cag ecphtne SeateREATiNeA berth ieskscnortn 120.00 

Was. £5. <15 tes, CIPaSN a BT a a ih ak ar $15,899.80 
Tawes And 1DMATEMIS. «65.56 ceeds ieee ace see $305.78 
Fubonndt Gib. NOIR os 5050 cca ergs osiphess cones 12,800.00 

-—— 13,105.78 

DOVGIIAI 0.5 5 sacion Fo pennsin Nentinnss Sek Hedsig5ns5 o5os $2,794.02 


For the same period in 1877 there was a deficit of $8,- 
286.52. 

Taxing Pullman Cars.—At a recent meeting of Coun- 
ty Auditors in Ohio to determine the valuation of railroad 
property, it was decided to tax Pullman cars —— * or 
through the State. Cars running on lines extending beyond 
the State will be assessed at a part of their value determined 
by the proportion which that part of the line in Ohio bears 
to the whole line. The valuation will be distributed pro 
rata to the counties through which the cars run. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—The Purchasing Com- 
mittee gives notice that the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, will pay on and after June 6, to the 
first-mortgage bondholders, a sum equal to the quarterly 
interest due April 1, as provided in the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. 


Whitewater Valley.—The purchasers of this road at 
the recent foreclosure sale have organized the Whitewater 
Railway Mees og and have filed the necessary articles of 
incorporation in Indiana. 

Hagerstown, Ind., to Harrison, and is worked in connection 
with the Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Northern (New Hampshire). 


This company owns a line from Concord, N. H., northwest 
to White River Junction, Vt., 69.5 miles, with a branch 
from Franklin, N. H., to Bristol, 13.5 miles, making 83 miles 
in all. It is equipped with 25 oe 14 passen 
mail and baggage cars, 522 freight and 19 vel cars. Its 
833d annual report covers the year ending March 31, 1878, 

The general account is as follows: 





Stock (S96, OGD Mer Male)... oc secs cc cess eseewenes $3,068,400.00 
Bond due April 1, 1874.... weet eceseeee tees ceseeees xs 100.00 
Bills payable, unclaimed dividends................... 205,888.26 
PROD a cucioce Levee, wacdba SOues< tise h 622 sgn Cab’ Gear 59,422.96 
Comtingrent BAN... oe. sc seesccesncesnscensasenecssces 507,330.87 
Pan GI eas Go cesses bu acecdoeeee ceba teens 74,932.50 
Total (042 308 por Re oe ee $3,916,074.59 
Construction ($36, per mile). ...... $3,068,400.00 
eee GC eee ee 121,546.40 
Company's stock owned, 711 shares, 
COBB... one enidendss Keccenssecscedinsteees 37,708.34 
Cash, balances, bills receivable. ........ 434,174.13 
Concord & Claremont R. R.............. 254,245.72 
—_—————- 3, 916,074.59 


The road is 62 miles long, from | 


r and 10| 


650.50 for new rail account. The income account is as fol- 
lows: 


Balance from last report $37,012.86 
Net earnings............ 117,139.81 
| Balance of interest account 55,135, 2¢ 


| 





There are no changes of importance from the previous | 


year. 





$209,287.96 
149,865.00 


Total . 
Dividends, 5 per cent 
Balance of income account $59,422.96 
A gain of $22,410.10 during the year. Renewals included 
705 tons of iron and 503 tons of steel rails, and 50,690 new 
ties; 3,450 tons of rails were repaired and relaid. Two en- 
gines and 11 freight cars were rebuilt. 


The results of the year are considered good. New con- 


contracts on favorable terms have also been made with the 
roads running south and east from Concord, 

The approaching completion of the Peterboro & Hillsboro 
road will probably increase the revenue from the company’s 
interest in the Concord & Claremont, and increased revenue 
may be expected from that in the Sullivan road. Aid has 
been given to the Manchester & Keene project, in view of 
the benefits to be derived from its construction, 


Kentucky Central. 


This company owns a line from Covington, Ky., opposite 
Cincinnati, southward to Lexington, 99 miles; it controls 
and works the Maysville & Lexington, Northern Division, 
from Paris Junction northeast to Maysville, 49 miles, the 
accounts of this line being kept separately. The Kentucky 
Central was formerly the property of two companies, the 
Covington & Lexington, from Covington to Paris, and the 
Maysville & Lexington, Southern Division, from Paris to 
Lexington. The following statements for the year ending 
April 30, 1877, are from the reports submitted at the recent 
annual meeting 

The general account is as follows: 
Stock ($50,505 per mile).. $5,000,000.00 
Bonds ($10,556 per mile) 0 
Accounts and balances 
Profit and loss 





Total ($62,464 per mile) stig <a ais at 6,183,955.53 
Construction accounts...... $5,245,000.00 
Maysville & Lexington, Southern Di- 

vision. .. . . os 802,656.30 

$6,047, 656.30 
136,200.23 
——_———_ 6, 183,955.53 

Of the stock $500,000 is preferred and 34,500,000 common 
stock, the amount having been fixed by the compromise 
which closed the once apparently endless suit between the 
Covington & Lexington Company and the Bowler heirs. In 
pursuance of this compromise 15 shares of preferred and 73 
of common stock were issued during the year. The suit 
attacking the compromise is still pending in the Kentucky 
Court of Aappeals. The sinking fund now amounts to 
$48,000. 

The company now owns all but 140 shares of the Maysville 
& Lexington, Southern Division, thus substantially com- 
pleting the purchase of that road. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 
Passengers 
Preight ...... .. 

Express and mails 
Miscellaneous 


Total road ($61,087 per mile) 
Cash, materials and balances 


. $197,688.90 
416,417.89 
32,603.03 
1,632.62 
$648,342.42 
401,648.29 


Total ($6,548.91 per mile) 
Expenses (61.95 per cent.) 


Net earnings ($2,491,86 per mile) 
Coupons on bonds 


394.13 
3,150.00 


Net balance 
Add balance from previous year 





$330,175.65 


214,443.50 


Total re . 
Dividends and sinking fund payment 


Balance at close of year $115,732.15 

The gross earnings for the year showed a decrease of 
$58,133.18, or 8.2 per cent., to meet which the closest pos 
sible economy was used in working the road. 

Since July, 1877, the Cincinnati Southern has competed 
for business from Lexington and has diverted the freight 
traffic south of that point. An additional loss came from 
the general depression of business, but it is hoped that the 
large crops promised this year will increase the local busi- 
ness so as to make up for any loss from competition. 

The Maysville & Lexington Railroad, Northern Division, 
earned $92,034.73, or $1,878.26 per mile, during the year. 
The earnings of the Kentucky Central on business from this 
line were $43,344.95. The Maysville & Lexington, North- 
ern Division, has been reorganized under a new special 
charter by the owners and bondholders. 

The city of Covington has given the company authority to 
extend its tracks to the Ohio River and surveys for this ex- 
tension are now being made. 

Surveys have been made of the proposed extension from 
Lexington to London and a resurvey of the route from Rich- 
mond to Paris, and an elaborate report prepared. The 
board, however, is not prepared to sake any recommenda- 
tion as to the building of the extension at present. 


International & Great Northern. 


This company, formed in 1873 by the consolidation of the 
Houston & Great Northern and the International, owns a 
line from Houston, Texas, north to Palestine, and thence 
northeast to Longview, 236 miles; a line from Palestine 
southwest to Austin, 181 miles; branches from Phelps to 


| Passenger 
| Freight 


| Stock ($21,681 per mile)..... 


| Net earnings. . 
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Huntsville, 8 miles; from Troupe to Mineola, 4414 miles, and 
from Houston to Columbia, 4914 miles, making 519 miles in 
all. All these lines were operated for the whole of the year 
—s Dec. 31, 1877, but for 1876 the average was 459 
miles. 

The equipment consists of 40 engines; 23 passenger and 
11 baggage, mail and express cars, and 704 freight cars. 

The general balance sheet was as follows, Dec. 31: 


Stock ($10,597 per mile)... . ---. $5,500,000 
Bonds ($23,713 per mile) . 12,307,000 
Funded coupons... 2,787,620 
Bills payable, etc.. 881,499 


Total ($41,380 per mile). -.-... $21,476,119 
Road and equipment ($35,529 per mile)... $18,469,759 
Stock and bonds a2 1,275,745 
Other assets........... 
Materials, cash, etc 
Profit and loss. 





21,476,119 

The bonds consist of $7,348,000 first, $2,907,000 second or 
consolidated, and $2,052,000 convertible bonds. In 1875 
the bondholders consented to fund their coupons. The de- 
ferred coupons as they accrue are funded in ten-year certifi- 
cates bearing 7 per cent. gold interest, payable semi- 
annually, April and October, and ranking in preference of 
all other interest. The property was placed in the hands of 
a receiver April 1, 1878. 

The traffic of the road was as follows: 
Train mileage. 1877. 1876. 
303,828 213,258 = I. 
513,591 441,191 1. 


Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
90,570 42.5 
72.400 16.4 






Total 817,419 654,449 I, 162,970 24.9 
Passengers carried. ... 127,986 111,127 1. 16,859 15.2 
Passenger mileage. .... 9,008,250 7,883,200 I. 1,125,050 14.3 
Tons freight carried... 221,944 201,249 I. 20,695 10.3 
Tonnage mileage......35,909,691 30,017,844 I. 5,891,847 19.6 


Average train load: 
Passengers. No 36.97 D. 7.32 19.8 
Freight, tons 68.04 I. 188 2.8 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


29.65 
69.92 








1877. 1876. Ine. or Dec. P. e. 
Passengers Kates . $347,866 $289,531 I. 
Freight. ... -.. +++» 1,130,989 1,007,801 I 
Mail and express 64,149 54,472 
Miscellaneous 17,450 102,192 

Total .$1,560,455 $1,453,996 ‘ 

Expenses 5 1,094,207 862,124 26.5 
Net earnings sa65 $466,248 D. $125,624 21.2 
Gross earn. per mile 2,987 D. 181 5.7 
Net aa a 89S D. 391 30.3 
Per cent. of expenses... 69.95 I. 10.66 18.0 





No statement of the disposition of net earnings is given. 
The figures indicate a slight increase in passenger rates, and 
a decrease in freight rates. No explanation is given of the 
great decrease in miscellaneous receipts. The increase in ex- 
penses is due chiefly to the renewals made on sections of 
the road built a few years ago, upon which the rails and ties 
required renewal for the first time. 


Cumberland Valley. 


This company owns a line from Harrisburg, Pa., southwest 
to Williamsport, Md., 82 miles; it leases and chiefly owns 
the Martinsburg & Potomac, which extends its road to Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., 12 miles; the Southern Pennsylvania, a 
branch to Richmond with a spur to Mercersburg, 21.4 miles 
in all, and the Dillsburg & Mechanicsburg, 7.7 miles. The 
earnings of these leased lines are reported separately. The 
43d annual report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 1877. 

The general account is as follows: 

- -$1,777,850.00 





Bonds ($4,296 per mile)..... Va clvat -..-+. 852300.€0 
Dividends and interest... . Pi aien 59,008.45 
NGG as oncinscgtcice sq chewaints 5 eta soocnens Cee? 





Total ($33,532 per mile) ................ oe. +. $2,749,629, 32 
Road par te psy ($23,018 per mile). $1,887,465 
Cash, materials and accounts esas. SIT,3R7.6i 
Contingent fund... . ind 544,835.84 
—_— —— 2,749,629.32 

The contingent fund has been reduced by a re-valuation of 
the assets; itis chiefly invested in securities of the leased 
lines. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 











Train Mileage. 1875-76. Inc. or Dee. P.e. 
ee 173,633 D. 7,479 4.3 
Freight 117.583 si. 5,729 4.9 

Total.... ois 289,466 291.216 D. 1,750 0.6 
Passengers carried. .. 349,131 377,397 D. 28,266 7.5 
Tons freight carried. ..... 336,542 D. 16,646 4.9 





Tonnage mileage re 
Receipts per train mile $1.7315 
Net Bn wing 0.9053. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1876-77 1875-76. 





Ine. or Dee. P.c. 
$7,859.50 





‘. 
Freight . $821,075.33 $313,215.83 L 5 2.5 
Passengers......... 165,287.86 190,180.87 D. 24, 01 13.1 
Express and mail. 14,838.75 14,794.30 1. 44.45 03 
Miscellaneous 18,649.43 29,802.65 D. 11,153.22 37.4 





: D. $28,142.2 1 
246 D. 10:71831 43 


$17,423.97 5.8 


Total $519,851.37 $547,¢ 
Expenses 239,174.15 249,85 











$280,677.22 $298,101.19 D. 
Gross earnings per 





mile 6,339.65 6,682.85 D. 343.20 5.1 
Net earn. per mile. 3,422.89 3,635.38 D. 212.49 5.8 
Per cent. of exps 46.01 45.60 I. 0.41 0.9 


The income account (condensed) is as follows: 
Cash, Sept. 30, 1876 
Accounts 
Net earnings 


$177,332.90 
62,707.54 
280,677.22 


Total Sein 
Dividends (10 per cent.) 
Coupons ics 
Taxes roe 
Trustees of contingent fund 
Increase in materials on hand 


- «$520,717.66 
> 






———— 298,166.21 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1877 : .... $222,551.45 

The item of taxes includes payment of some arrears of in- 

ternal revenue tax. During the year 1,006 tons of stéel 

rails and 23,481 new ties were laid: there are now 38 miles 

of the road laid with steel. Some additions were made to 

the equipment of the repair shops. Theiron ore business de- 
creased, but there was an improvement in local traffic. 

The results from the leased lines were as follows: 


South Penn. Mart. & Pot. Dills & Mech. 
23,57: 7 


16,097 23,57 11,173 
$16,490.27 $11,160.11 $19,324.31 
10,651.16 10,092.15 








Train mileage..... 
Gross earnings. . 


Expenses 15,918.28 





Net earnings... $571.99 $508.05 $9,232.16 
Gross earn. per mile 770.57 930.01 2,509.65 
Net “e eae eres t 26.73 42.41 1,198.98 
Per cent. of expenses .. 96.50 95.40 52.22 


The company had to buy in the South Mountain Iron road 
under foreclosure, and to reorganize it. Arrangements are 
being made for its transfer to the parties who bought the 
iron property of the same company. 

















